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County Libraries and Rural Schools in New Jersey 


In a State Where Conditions in Counties Differ Widely—Owing to Geographical Location, Time of Settlement, 
Density of Population, and from Other Causes—the County Library Fulfills an Important Function in Unifying 
Schools and Assisting in Cultural Development of Pupils 


STORY of our rural schools and 


“HE § 
¥ | county may be of in- 


terest just because we 


library service 
are normal and have 
upon which to base 
Some may dis- 


no “‘appealing cases”’ 
publicity and campaigns. 


agree as to our being norma] when they 
study us a little. The State is a great 
mixture of old and new. In one county 


the changes can only be exceeded by those 
in New York City. The school built 
year before last, to take care of an esti- 
mated growth, must this year have an 
addition to take care of double the num- 
ber of pupils; and the carefully planned 
curriculum for an all-American farming 
district must be adapted to the immi- 
grants who are replacing the Americans. 
One county contains a fourth of the popu- 
lation and has all paved streets, another 
has only 11 per cent of the land taken 
up, and must travel through miles 
and miles of sand and pines between 


houses and schools. In antecedents and 
customs the northern part of the State is 
closely allied to New York andjPennsyl- 
vania, and the Southern part strongly re- 
sembles Virginia in ways of thinking and 


living 
Conditions Vary in Different Counties 


rural schools”’ differ 
only from urban schools in that they are 
not in crowded centers. In other coun- 
ties, because of roads and ways of living, 
little schoolh« 
farms, in the valleys, through the woods, 
and between the mountains and the river. 
these different conditions ap- 


In some counties ‘‘ 


uses are scattered among the 


Sometimes 


ply in the same county. Some counties 
have a fringe of well-populated territory 
on the seashore or river, and a thinly 
populated area stretching back for miles. 
In some counties there are large cities 
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By SARAH BYRD ASKEW 


Librarian, New Jersey Public Library Commission 


the 
and coun- 


which are not homogeneous with 


county. In other counties, city 


try often feel and act as a unit. 


A Library Census in One County 


In 1918 the librarian of the Public 
Library Commission of New Jersey, with 
two helping teachers visited schools in 
one county which has a thickly populated 
region along a river, and stretches back 
miles through a rich farming district, 
through less productive regions, pine bar- 
rens, and sand dunes to the ocean. The 
helping teachers felt that something was 














He knows what he wants—and gets it 


wrong with the reading ability of the chil- 
dren, and wanted the librarian to look over 
school libraries. They visited schools of 
all kinds—from big consolidated schools 
with the last word in equipment, to tiny 
l-room schools away back in the pines, 
miles from the with homes too 
far apart for the children to be transported 
to consolidated schools, The majority of 
schools had spent some money each year 
for books, but rural schools could not be 
said to have libraries, though they had a 
few books. They had spent more money 
per pupil than the large schools, but had 
only a shelf half full, for all grades. The 
rural-school children, just as intelligent as 
urban children, were two years below the 
average in reading ability, and conse- 
quently in studies which depend 
primarily on reading ability. Surrounded 
by holly thickets, cedar swamps, pine 
forests and sand dunes—lovely but iso- 
the children and their people were 
the very essence of education. 


railroad, 


those 


lating 
losing 


Equalizing Library Opportunities 


From force of circumstances they were 
accumulating in school only a collection 
of facts, often unrelated to their lives. 
It did not seem right and reasonable that 
books should be standing unused in one 
school that were needed in others, nor 
that poor schools should spend money and 
get almost nothing for it. In the holly 
thickets, with the children making wreaths 
for Christmas, the heJping teachers de- 
cided that something must be done to 
“equalize educational opportunity” in 
this vital matter of books in schools. 
They started the ball rolling, and finally 
all the educational and welfare agencies of 
the county began to cooperate in studying 
the situation 
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Children 


To prove the need of library service to 
up comprehension, a study was 


One with library 


build 
made in two townships. 
service, and one without library service 
Similar collections of were 
placed in the seventh and eighth grade 
schools of each township. The books were 
carefully selected to meet every taste, and 
were suited to ages of the pupils, books 
which had been used and enjoyed by aver- 
age seventh and eighth grade children in 
communities accustomed to library serv- 
ice. They were not so much books of 
‘‘mere information” as stories of adven- 
ture, travel, things to make and do, and 
books telling about the things around 
them. The children were asked to select 
a book each, to read it all by themselves, 
and either to write a composition or give 
a talk about it at the end of the month. 


new books 


Results of Study Made in Two Townships 


We asked for either a composition or a 
talk because some children, as well as 
some adults, can talk when they can not 
write, and many can write whey they can 
not be articulate. Teachers and parents 
promised not to help them. In the town- 
ship where library service had been long 
established, the children enjoyed the 
books, wrote compositions, and gave talks 
of average originality and ability on the 
book selected; and asked for another 
‘“‘demonstration’’ so they might have a 
second new collection. Of course there 
were a few, perhaps 3 per cent, who did 
not do the job even passably well. 


Adapting Books to Children's Capacities 


In the other township, with children 
just as intelligent, but more remote and 
without any but the most sporadic library 
service, the story was different. Not one 
single child was able, from the reading of 
a book in the first collection, to compre- 
hend, assemble, and di'gest ideas suffi- 


of the Seaside Park School gather in groups around the car 


ciently to give even a passable original 
talk, or write a passable original composi- 
tion without assistance. We then put in 
books that are used in libraries in schools 
one grade lower located in communities 


accustomed to adequate library service. 
Test Proves Wisdom of Careful Selection 


One-half of the children then were able 
to choose a book, read it with comprehen- 
sion, and give the class an original talk, 
or write an original composition from the 
ideas so gained. We came down to books 
used in fourth and fifth grades before all 
the children were able to do the job pass- 
ably well. Parents were invited to a 
meeting, and by means of a chart results 
of the study were shown. A red line gave 
the average reading comprehension of chil- 
dren accustomed to books and reading; a 
green line, a grade and a half below gave 
the average reading comprehension of 
their children. It was emphasized that 
their children were just as bright, just as 
quick as the others, but that coraprehen- 
sion of music, cooking, and all other 
worth while things is a product of intelli- 
gence and aptitude plus training and prac- 
tice. It was also pointed out that they 
were paying $40 a year for each child in 
school, and that a grade of a year anda 
half below the average was costing them 
$60 per child, at an expense to the town- 
ship for those two grades of $1,440. A 
boy at the back of the room rose and said, 
‘*You can add to that my extra year in the 
first grade of high school, caused by my 
not having had the books I needed in 
grammar school, and that will make it 
$90 more.” 

The people of the township were willing 
that this story should be told. It caught 
the attention of all, and the county 
begged the State department of educa- 
tion to work out some plan for the 
“unification” of library interests. Much 


study and many visits were made before 
New Jersey’s county library plan was 
worked out. It must suit many needs, 
many people, and fit in with many laws, 
and much precedent. It suit 
any State except New Jersey, which is 
small and compact, with only 21 counties; 
and therefore can do things slowly county 
The law was carefully drafted 
and made as simple as possible to avoid 


may not 


by county. 


complications. 
“Permanent Loan” Reference Library for Teachers 


First it was decided that every school 
teacher needed certain ‘‘reference books” 


always with her. These not necessarily 


to be encyclopzdias, but books con- 
stantly needed. There were to be at 
least 10 such books for each grade, se- 


lected in collaboration by the county 
librarian, the teacher of the school, the 
helping teacher, and the county superin- 
tendent. 

This collection was called a ‘‘perma- 
nent loan,’’ but with the understanding 
that if deemed desirable, any book so 
chosen could be exchanged for another 
book. In one case a supervising principal 
wanted a clean sweep, and every book in 
an 8-room school was changed. We 
adopted a slogan, ‘‘Any book you want, 
as long as you want it, and no longer 
than you want it.”” The fact that books 
are chosen by the teachers, helping 
teachers, supervising principals, and 
county superintendents in collaboration 
with the county librarian, has added 
greatly to popularity of the libraries, and 
resulted in a zest in the study of books. 


Teachers Resent Too Much Domination 


Teachers remark many times that li- 
brarians usually do not to help 
teachers by giving them what they need 
but by giving them what the librarian 
thinks they need. In order that books 
supplied may exactly meet the needs of 
teachers, before purchasing a book the 
librarian devotes one month to visiting 
schools. For that reason, though the 
county library begins operation in Sep- 
tember, we usually have the librarian 
come in May. Painstakingly each school 
need is reviewed; children studied; teach- 
ers, helping teachers, and principals inter- 
viewed, their lists conned with them, and 
then order is placed for the ‘‘ permanent 
collections.” In the last county  or- 
ganized, the schools received 16,000 
books in such collections when the schools 
opened in the fall of the first year the 
library operated. These books had been 
bought, prepared, and assembled in groups, 
as selected by and for each school, during 
the summer months. Of what do these 
collections consist? Why they differ 
largely, and that’s what makes it interest- 
ing. Collections of poetry and encyclo- 
peedias; geographical travels and studies 


want 
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in art; KS of birds and books of flow- 
ers, ‘‘because you don’t know what day 
vou might see one you didn’t know,” and 
books eded by boys and girls who 
to make and do.” These 


“always want 


are all eit 1€! tary scnoolis. 


Loan Collections for Children’s Reading 


In addition to the ‘‘permanent collec- 
tions,’’ each school has a loan collection 
that is supposed to average one book per 
child—small schools have more, so there 
may be a selection. As soon as possible 
after school opens in the fall the book car 
ealls. This car is a small one, built for 
quick traveling. Doors open outward or 
upward wing the shelves on the out- 
side of the car. It is built low, so that 
children can reach the books. The 
librarian goes with the books, because we 
feel that this is where she is needed most. 














ial reception is never lacking 


Once a month, 
at each school. The children, grade by 
grade, crowd around the car bringing 
back books no longer wanted, choosing 
others in their places. The teacher 
superintends and helps in selecting, and 
the librariar 
questio! 


on a given date, she calls 


answers question after 


Diplomacy Used in Promoting Children’s Reading 


These books form the class-room read- 
ing library. Low shelves around the 
room, and a little table or two in the back 
make reading easy. There is a picture- 
book table for the little ones, but often 
after the 1ave gone home the big ones 
are crouched on the low chairs laughing 
over ‘‘ Johnny Crow’s Party,” ‘‘The Book 
of Cheerful Cats,” and “John Gilpin’s 
Ride.”’ On the reading table the librarian 
always tries to leave one or two beautiful 
books, so that pupils may glimpse “ Little 
Boy Lost’ when they come back to read 
“‘Mutineers,’”’ or ‘‘Waterbaby,” before 
they begin to lose themselves in ‘Dr. 
Doolittl 


wants art 


Books the teacher especially 
tied up in packages inside the 
var. Here is the material for the Eskimo 
project for one, the essay on Lincoln for 
another, Indians for a third. Here is the 
new treatise on psychology the principal 
wanted, and just the book on pictures 
that the seventh-grade teacher needs for 
school us« \ post card will bring these 


by mail if needed for immediate use. The 
librarian sometimes tells stories to the 
children; she always talks over books 
with them. 


Steady Stream of Books into Schools 


Ten of our counties now have such 
libraries. One county has only 31 schools, 
another has 91—not because of the density 
of population, but because of its hills and 
valleys, its rivers, and difficult roads 
Some of the schools are fitted with shelves 
made by the children themselves, follow- 
ing descriptions in books on ‘‘box furni- 
ture.’”’ In one school where the children 
had asserted that they ‘hated birds,”’ and 
had said that blue birds were seven squares 
long and four squares high—they knew 
because they had had to draw them—you 
will find a group any spring day at noon 
with a bird book, almost as quiet as In- 
dians, trying to find just what kind of 
birds have come in from the south that 
day. Another school, because of a teach- 
er’s bent, has all the trees in the country- 
side listed and tagged. Tree pictures are 
on the walls, and their tree books are 
worn with use. 


Books Enlarge Children’s Horizon 


The grade in reading and in those studies 
dependent upon reading has risen in these 
counties, on the average, a grade and 
a half. Better than that, a sense of 
“beionging’”’ to the county, the State, 
and the world has been developed in 
pupils from the books their county sup- 
plied, and the stories they read, not only 
about their State and Nation but about 
the world at large. Ume San of Japan no 
longer staidly stands in the geography. 
She has become a part of their lives, for 
one child says to the other in play ‘‘ Now 
you be Ume San of Japan, and I’ll be me; 
and you tell me what you do on cherry 
blossom day.’’ They are learning to use 
books as tools, to choose for themselves, 
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to know what a good book really is, 


to have judgment and comprehension. 
When a country child has the same edu- 
cational advantages as a city child, that 
country child often goes farther because 
of the time he has to think. The beauti- 
ful things of life are being brought to 
these children; and the beauty of the 
holly, sand dunes, pines, and marsh are 
being interpre ted to them. 

The great advantage of using the car in 
changing the books is that the children 
always have a new supply, and all books 
are continually in use. Constant ex- 
change of books has made it possible to 
do an enormous amount of work with a 
limited book stock. Do the children like 
it? One librarian says she does not know 
how the children can see through the side 
of the schoolhouse where there are no 
windows, but they do, for they come 
streaming down the road to meet her, 
often calling out ‘‘The library’s come! 
The library’s come!”’ 

Do the teachers like it? One teacher 
who moved to a county having no county 
library wrote the Public Library Commis- 
sion angrily that she had written again and 
again to the county seat, and the county 
library had not called; and she was indig- 
nant, as such a thing had never happened 
before. When told there was none in that 
county, she wrote ‘“‘I wouldn’t have signed 
up here if I had known that—you can’t 
make bricks without straw.” 


The Book Car is a County Asset 


The character of teaching is improving 
because teachers have books, and the 
rural school no longer needs to teach facts 
alone, for it has material to bring its 
pupils in touch with life. Children living 
in the valley between the river and the 
mountain can get their books just as 
quickly as children in the city across from 
New York, and they have more time to 
read and study them. 











Ready to give guidance should it be needed 











Using Existing Facilities in a State for Parent 


Many Agencies are Contributing to Parent Education. 


Education 


The Press, School, Higher Institutions, State Boards of 


Education, Public Libraries, Welfare Agencies—All are Concerned. Now Radio is Sending Its Voice into the 


N THE DECEMBER, 1929, issue of 

Scnoot Lire, Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs, 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, made the following 
significant statement: ‘‘The trend of 
local parent-teacher associations is very 
definitely toward parent education. The 
programs of the majority of the associa- 
tions are now devoted to problems affect- 
ing the well-being of children.’’ 

Any home in which children are reared 
is a complex situation. It involves tradi- 
tions and training received from a past 
generation, as well as the former home sur- 
roundings of two people who may have 
inherited totally different financial and 
cultural standards. 


New Appreciation of Responsibilities of Parenthood 


In an article, ‘‘Education for Parent- 
heod,” Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, of the 
Institute for Child Guidance, said: ‘‘It 
seems wise that we speak of the profes- 
sion of parenthood, as a means of correct- 
ing the universal tendency to regard 
parenthood as just something that hap- 
pens, something for which people are in- 
stinctively ready, something concerning 
which nothing may be learned. * * * 
Parenthood involves the understanding of 
family relationships—between parent and 
parent, between each parent and the 
family of the other, between parent and 
children—and here, so far as I know, no 
definite type of educational effort has 
been developed.”’ 

Interest in:child care and training is 
developing, and larger numbers are 
becoming interested every year. Some 
mothers still display an active interest in 
parent education, as they do in any “‘fad’”’ 
that comes along, but one should be 
thankful that a mother of this type gives 
time to attend at least one or. more 
lectures on some phase of this vital sub- 
ject. She and her child may derive some 
benefit they otherwise would have missed. 





Arousing of Interest Often Accidental 


Interest is aroused in many different 
ways. One mother may be attracted by a 
short syndicated article by Angelo Patri 
in her favorite newspaper, then may look 
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Home in Behalf of the American Child 


By FANNY ROBSON KENDEL 
Councillor, Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers 


further into one of his books and begin 
reading other works on the same subject; 
or perhaps she may be designated by her 
club to write a review of some modern 
treatise on child psychology. One mother 
began asking herself questions about why 
two children in the same family reacted so 
differently to the few necessary family 
rules. Her study and reading carried her 
far into the field of modern psychology and 
the study of human relationships. An- 
other mother, one afternoon, began read- 
ing aloud to a friend from a book on child 
training, and from that came the gathering 
together of other mothers who had children 
of the same age, in order that they might 
read together. The organization of a 
reading circle followed, which has stayed 
together till some of the mothers have 
become grandmothers. 

In past generations when the man was 
absolutely ‘‘head of the family,” with 
control over the training and destinies of 
all its members, the responsibility was 
accepted without question, and almost 
abject obedience was given him by 
mother and children alike. In the early 
Puritan home standards of conduct were 
those of the adult members of the family, 
and the Bible and sermons at church were 
the sources for these rules of conduct. 
Almost no attention was given to the 
characteristics and individual develop- 
ment of the different children in a family, 
all receiving the same training and 
treatment. 


Understanding of Child is Essential 


Modern methods of child training are 
in sharp contrast to this old idea. Dif- 
ferences and variability are the first 
consideration. Emotional reactions must 
be known and understood, and further 
study and training will teach the ‘‘case 
method” and objective method of hand- 
ling problems in child training. Instruc- 
tion or information is demanded.on all 
stages of development—from prenatal 
through the age levels of childhood, 
youth, and preparation for marriage. 
The expectant mother often seeks for 
information about her physical and mental 
condition, and is frequently found reading 


or studying—by herself, or in a study 
circle—the characteristics and training of 
the preschool child. 

The use of simpler terms in the modern 
study of child nature, instead of the 
technical terms and phrases employed 30 
or 40 years ago, has undoubtedly been a 
strong factor in stimulating the interest 
of parents in further study. The Prob- 
lem Child, Every-Day Problems of the 
Every-Day Child, The Child—His Na- 
ture and His Needs, Training the Toddler, 
and If Parents Only Knew, are titles of 
well-known books that have a direct, 
reasonable appeal to anyone dealing with 
children. Child Development and Child 
Training have a stronger and wider appeal 
than Child Psychology. Courses in par- 
ent education and the family are an- 
nounced by universities and colleges, 
using these plain terms instead of more 
scientific terminology. Many mothers 
with college training are eagerly entering 
these classes. Cleveland College, Cin- 
cinnati University, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and Wittenberg College have be- 
come real centers for classes of this kind. 


Widespread Enrollment in Study Circles 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has probably more study circles 
in some phase of child development and 
parent education than any other organi- , 
zation. Complete numerical records are / 
not available, but a study of the reports 
of the State presidents in the Proceedings 
of the 1929 National Convention shows 
that 18 of the State branches have some 
form of parent-education work. This is 
carried on in many different ways—from 
the complete bureau of parental education 
in the California congress, which in coop- 
eration with the universities offers three 
types of training for leaders, to the Mis- 
souri congress, which reports a study 
circle in every local in the State, in which, 
however, parent-teacher work as well as 
parent education is undertaken. 

Florida reported 80 radio circles, with a 
membership of over 600, which met around 
the radio in some home and listened to the 
series of lectures on child training broad- 
cast by the University of Florida. 
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Illinois and Ohio have worked on state- 
wide plans which include institutes for 
the training of leaders of parent-educa- 
tion groups. District chairmen working 
under the State plan of organization have 
formed study circles in connection with 
parent-teacher associations. Both States 
report widespread and increasing interest 
in the study-circle form of carrying on 
parent-ed ication work. 
Requisites of a Study Class 


The formation of these study circles 
immediately two things: 
(1) Aleader; (2) subject matter for study. 


presupposes 


In many instances the leader may be 
directly responsible for the subject mat- 
ter, may outline the lessons, direct the 


class, and be qualified to answer or find 
the solution for the many questions re- 
lating to concrete problems with children 
which invariably arise in these classes. 
Probably the best demonstration of this 
method will be found in Iowa, in con- 
nection with the Iowa State University, 
department of child development, and in 
Cincinnati, under the mothers’ training 
center of Cincinnati University. 

Interest is almost universal and is 
becoming intensified. Men and 
women are becoming increasingly willing 
to give time to the study of this question 
of how to become better parents. Some- 
one has made the application of the well- 
known situation in industry, known as 
“training on the job,” to this matter of 
training men and women who are parents, 
to become more intelligent and wiser 
parents. 

Child guidance clinies and habit clinies 
have been established in many centers. 
Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati are 
so fortunate as to have such a place to 
which men and women who are themselves 
emotionally unstable may be directed by 


more 


social agencies, school systems, and the 
juvenile court. Their children may thus 
receive help and guidance which will pre- 
vent a life of unhappiness and handicaps. 


Uniformity Not Advisable in Study Circles 


The study circle presents a variety of 
methods and procedure. It has come to 
be universally popular, and is the accepted 
method by which women have followed 
topics of special or widespread interest. 

The following types of study circles have 


been noted: (1) Study circles under an 
expert teacher who may use either the 
lecture or discussion method, or who may 
assign topics or projects to different mem- 


bers of the class. (2) Study circles under 
lay or amateur leadership, which follow 
a suggested outline from the Office of Edu- 





cation, the Children’s Bureau, Child Wel- 
fare Magazine, or other source. Even 
under this type of leadership, topics for 
discussion may be assigned, and the leader 
may indicate where information may be 
obtained. (3) Other groups are conducted 
as informal reading circles, basing discus- 
sion upon some book chosen at random, 
or from some of the above sources, or 
from one of the Reading with a Purpose 
series prepared by the American Library 
Association. (4) Radio circles. 

A digest of courses offered by colleges 
and universities of Ohio has been tabu- 
lated, and it shows that courses concerning 
the child are offered by departments of 
education, psychology, home economics, 
and sociology. Those in psychology de- 
partments give instruction on character- 
istics of the different ages of childhood: 
Preschool, school, and adolescent. They 
give the physical and mental develop- 
ment, and treat also of the problem child 
in the school and in the home. Courses 
offered by home economics departments 
of 11 colleges are called ‘‘child care’ and 
“child training.’”’ Some colleges give 
courses in the hygiene of infancy and 
maternity. Courses on the family and 
family relationships are usually found in 
the department of sociology. Cincinnati 
University has a department of household 
administration, and offers 11 courses on 
the child. 


Courses Available for Social Workers 


Courses in Western Reserve University 
on child welfare are offered in the depart- 
ment for the training of social workers. 
Cleveland College has a department of 
parental education, and lists courses on 
child psychology and the training of all 
the ages of childhood in this department. 

Under the adult education department 
of Ohio State University, seminar groups 
are working on individual projects relating 
to very young children, and leadership 
institutes for prospective leaders of parent 
education study groups are held, not only 
at the university but through the State. 

Courses of study for circles already 
formed are given out by the department. 
One of these is based on the pamphlet 
Child Management, by Dr. Douglas 
Thom, which is published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Cooperating with the 
State library, bibliographies and methods 
of studying books are mimeographed, and 
packets arranged in series for parents’ 
reading circles. These packets are sent 
out accompanied by outlines and sugges- 
tions for group work. 

One or more series of lectures for parents 
has been given each week through the 
broadeasting station of Ohio State Uni- 
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versity. In connection with the radio 
lecture courses, a field worker has been 
making contacts with parents in parts of 
the State more difficult to reach by other 
means. Letters, discussion questions, and 
outlines are sent to individuals and groups 
who listen to the radio lectures. 


Higher Institutions Anxious to Seroe 


In a conference held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in October, representatives were 
present from 19 colleges and universities. 
These men and women met together to 
discover what the colleges are already of- 
fering, and what else they might do to 
serve the parents of Ohio. The problem 
of trained leaders in parental education 
was the principal topic of discussion. As 
colieges which offer courses in child train- 
ing reach only a limited number of parents 
in the immediate vicinity of the college, 
plans were developed by the representa- 
tives to assume responsibility for parent 
groups. 

Great Need for Trained Leaders 


The present widespread interest in par- 
ent education opens up a large oppor- 
tunity for service, and there is great need 
of trained leaders. The personnel de- 
manded in a parent-education program 
includes: (1) Organizers and promoters; 
(2) amateur leaders to study with the 
parents, discover subject matter, arrange 
programs to meet expressed needs; (3) 
teachers who can give technical informa- 
tion, assist in interpreting and supervis- 
ing practice in the home; (4) psychologists, 
psychiatrists, doctors, etc.; (5) lecture and 
field specialists; (6) demonstration centers, 
such as nursery schools. 

The evidence is conclusive that some 
parents—a very large number—wish to 
become better parents, and feel the need 
of further information. The existing 
facilities in Ohio offer the widest possible 
range of service, but trained leaders are 
lacking. 


Generous Cooperation by Public Libraries 


Not only colleges and universities, but 
public libraries have become aware of this 
increasing interest, and lists of books on 
the preschool child, the school child, and 
the adolescent have been printed and dis- 
tributed by the Cleveland Publie Library 
for use in parent-teacher associations. 
Every library in the State will be glad 
to supply such a list on request. 

The department of parental education 
of the department of education, in co- 
operation with the university depart- 
ment, issues a small monthly publication, 
The Better Parents Bulletin. It is dedi- 
cated to the parents of Ohio. 
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More than 150 study circles were or- 
ganized during the year 1928-29 by the 
parent education district chairmen of the 
Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Several institutes on leadership were held 
in different parts of the State, and the sub- 
ject of parent education was presented at 
all six district conferences. The splendid 
cooperation of the State department of 
education and of Ohio State University 
enabled the Ohio congress to take the lead 
in this matter. These study circles were 
all outside Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
where parent education classes were al- 
ready being carried on in connection with 
Cleveland College and Cincinnati Uni- 


versity. In addition to the State groups, 
Cleveland reported about 18 and Cin- 
cinnati 33 groups in connection with 


parent-teacher associations. 
Many Agencies Contribute to Child Study 


Social hygiene study classes and circles 
have been organized under the trained 
leadership of two workers in the Cleveland 
Public Health Council, and institutes were 
arranged in several other centers in the 

- State. Wittenberg College conducted a 
16 weeks’ course in this subject for 
the Springfield Council of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Parents are interested in their children 
and their homes, and some parents are 
willing to study how to become better 
parents. Newspapers know this, and they 
pay large sums for syndicated articles 
from famous leaders in child training. 
Magazine editors know of this interest, 
and there is a long list of publications cov- 
ering the development of the very young 
child, and on through the different age 
levels. Parent-teacher members in Ohio 
find their needs and questions in this sub- 
ject answered in Child Welfare, the Ohio 
Parent-Teacher, and the Better Parents 
Bulletin. Colleges and universities are 
coming to realize that even marriage and 
business do not prevent their graduates 
from continuing their studies, though it 
may be along different lines from those 
pursued in their undergraduate days. 


Trained Leaders Available for Study Circles 


Educators are welcoming this interest, 
and are offering their services as leaders 
and teachers of study circles, and they 
frequently join a circle asa parent. Par- 
ents are realizing, also, that this subject 
can not be mastered in one, two, or three 
years; that it must carry on through their 
whole life. 

Out of this thoughtful, studious attitude 
toward the family as a whole, and toward 
the individual needs of each member, will 
come better-informed parents, happier 
childhood trained to meet life situations 
as they come, and a united devoted 
family. 
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School Health Work—How It May 
Be Improved 


Sanitation and Prevention of Contagion Were Earliest Forms of School Medical Service. 
With Coming of School Physician and School Nurse, Scope of Health Service to Child 
Has Steadily Enlarged, and Health Education Has Been Introduced 


By JOHN L. C. GOFFIN, M. D. 
Associate Health Supervisor, Los Angeles City Schools 


HE PH YSICIAN’S WORK in public 

schools has not recejved from either 
the public or the medical profession the 
recognition that its importance deserves. 
Reasons for this lack of recognition are 
many and diverse, but may be summar- 
ized under two heads: First, a general 
failure of realization on the part of the 
public of the paramount importance of 
children’s health as a factor in their 
education; and, second, the failure of 
school physicians to organize, and to 
demand a more comprehensive and 
efficient type of service from their own 
members, and a better economic status. 


School Medical Service an Evolutionary Growth 


The service demanded of the school 
physician. has been an _ evolutionary 
growth. At first it comprised merely 
sanitation and prevention of contagion. 
Then ‘‘medical inspection’? was added, 
by means of which the grosser physical 
defects were sought for and noted, and 
the parents informed of these defects. 
Of late, to these fundamental activities 
two very important, complex, and difficult 
phases have been added, namely, health 
examination and health supervision, and 
health education. 

A brief description of what these two 
types of service involve is_ essential. 
A health examination, then, in contra- 
distinction to mere medical inspection, 
mea s a thoroughgoing inquiry into the 
child’s physical, emotional, and social 
environment, information which can be 
obtained only from the parents; with a 
complete physical examination, and ad- 
vice as to the correction of wrong environ- 
mental conditions, of wrong habits, and 
of defects found, as well as the prevention 
of possible or probable future defects. 
Health supervision and health education 
mean a bringing to bear on the child all 
those educational and health devices 
which experience has shown to be of value, 
thus graduating a healthy child; and, by 
educating the child in health habits, 
making reasonably sure that he will know 
how to retain health after he leaves school. 


Presented before the Child Hygiene Section of the 
American Public Health Association and the American 
Association of School Physicians , meeting in Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 1, 1929. 


Health examination is primarily the 
work of the doctor and the nurse. Health 
supervision and health education involve 
cooperation of the doctor, the nurse, the 
physical education teacher, the classroom 
teacher, the principal, all the special 
teachers, the family physician, and the 
parents. It is a complex task, but it isa 
task in which the school physician, by 
virtue of his special knowledge, should 
be the director and adviser. 

[he school physician is still too prone to 
confine his activities to the second phase 
of school-health work~-medical inspec- 
tion Health supervision and instruction, 
to the extent that they are practiced at 
all, are carried on by lay teachers, often 
without adequate medical control and 
direction. At present, school physicians 
are frequently chosen at random, have no 
special qualifications for the work, carry 
it as a side line, and leave as soon as they 
have built up a lucrative private practice. 


Medical Inspection Apt to Absorb Energies 


The majority are part-time men, snatch- 
ing an hour or two a day from a busy 
practice to make a hurried inspection of 
large numbers of school children. 

This situation points unmistakably to 
the necessity of special training for school 
physicians, both medically and educa- 
tionally. Authorities in school-health 
work are now pretty generally agreed that 
the prospective school physician needs 
special instruction in pediatrics, ortho- 
pedics, sanitation, contagious-disease con- 
trol, and in the principles of health educa- 
tion and the organization and adminis- 
tration of health education. There is 
also a growing feeling that the school 
physician should be a full-time worker, 
who enters school-health work as a spe- 
cialty with the idea of advancing himself 
steadily and making it his life work. 

If we are to make school-health work a 
dignified and useful profession, we must 
provided professional and economic in- 
centives. Professionally, the school phy- 
sician must be assured a steady and 
progressive growth; economically, he 
must be rewarded commensurately with 
his knowledge and skill. I can see no 
valid reason why the specialty of school 
health can not be made as attractive pro- 
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fessionally as any other specialty in 
medicine. As at present organized, a 
very large amount of routine work is 
required and too little time is allowed for 
research. There is very little opportunity 
for keeping children under close observa- 
tion for long periods. There is practi- 
cally no opportunity for treatment in the 
medical sense. 


Professional and Economic Incentives Necessary 


Most of these defects can be overcome. 

Better trained teachers, and a larger 
number of social-service workers can 
relieve the physician of much routine, 
and make more time available for con- 
structive research. Unless a physician 
engages in some form of research he is in 
grave danger of stagnation, even retro- 
gression. Diagnostic centers, with com- 
plete systems of records, would provide 
facilities for accurate scientific work and 
continuous observation. A rotating serv- 
ice in the clinics would provide the thera- 
peutically-minded with opportunities in 
that field. If to these facilities are added 
medical papers and periodic attendance 
on hospital clinics, there is every reason 
why the school physician should keep 
abreast with, even ahead of, the average 
physician professionally. 
‘But in order to meet the new require- 
ments for specialized training and devote 
himself wholeheartedly to his profession, 
the school physician must be freed from 
monetary worries and not tempted to eke 
out his income by practice._/There is no 
doubt that school physicians as a class are 
shockingly underpaid. It is contended 
that public servants have always been 
underpaid, and always will be; that he 
who refuses the hazards of private enter- 
prise must be satisfied with lesser rewards. 
Doubtless this is in a measure true, but 
it does not invalidate the contention that 
the school physician is less well com- 
pensated than other public servants of 
equal or lesser educational attainments. 


Low Average Salary of School Physician 


A questionnaire was recently submitted 
to the school health departments of 40 
different cities. Of these departments, 
15 employ full-time men. The salaries 
of school physicians in these 15 cities 
range from $1,100 to $3,800, or an aver- 
age yearly salary of $2,157 or $175 per 
month. And these are maximum sala- 
ries. Part-time physicians in the other 
cities are paid in about the same propor- 
tion. 

Does it not seem fair and equitable that 
the well-trained, experienced school, phy- 
sicians in any particular school system 
should receive as high a salary as the 
high-school principals in that system? 
At present, the salary scale of physicians 
is far below that of principals. In some 
cities it is less than one-third as high. 


The causes of this situation are obvious. 
General education is much older and bet- 
ter organized than health education. The 
numbers engaged are vastly greater. 
Teachers have gradually built up a pro- 
motional system, whereby they are ad- 
vanced in rank, depending on length of 
service and increased educational prepara- 
tion. There is no reason why school 
physicians of the modern type should 
not similarly advance in rank and con- 
sequently in compensation. Indeed, they 
should do so if health education and 
health supervision are to take the place 
they should occupy in our educational 
program. 

There is evidence on every hand that 
educators are demanding, and will in the 
future increasingly demand, an _ im- 
proved type of school-health service. It 
is much to be preferred that school phy- 
sicians themselves take the initiative in 
recommending definite standards for im- 
provement; first, because they know 
better than anyone else the defects of 
the present system; second, because it 
behooves them to be sure that the new 
program will be progressive, and will 
substantially advance the cause of school- 
health work. 

In the hope, therefore, of providing a 
definite minimum standard that may 
serve as a point of departure for this sug- 
gested change, I submit the following 
resolution: ! 


Minimum Standard Adopted 


Whereas school physicians as a class 
have not heretofore been adequately 
prepared for the work which our complex 
educational systems now demand, and 

Whereas school physicians have not 
heretofore been paid a salary sufficient to 
justify this additional training, and enable 
them to devote their full time and best 
efforts to this work, and 

Whereas it has become necessary to 
take definite steps to improve this situa- 
tion, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Public 
Health Association and the American 
Association of School Physicians, in 
convention assembled, do recommend 
consideration of, and action upon, by the 
various States, the following minimum 
requirements for new school physician 
applicants: 

1. Graduation from an acceptable med- 
ical school, one year of acceptable interne- 
ship, and a license to practice medicine 
in the State. 

2. Six semester hours of graduate train- 
ing in medical subjects relating to school- 
health work. 

3. Six semester hours in a school of 
education of work embodying the princi- 

! This resolution was adopted by the American 


PublicHealth Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Physicians. 
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ples of health education, and the organiza- 
tion and administration of same. 

4. This 12 hours of graduate work must 
be completed within three years after 
certification by the State board of educa- 
tion. 

And that they further recommend: 

1. The establishment of a salary rating 
equivalent to that now granted the high- 
school principals in their respective 
localities. 

2. That this salary be subject to auto- 
matic increase according to length of 
service. 

3. And that it be subject, also, to an 
increase commensurate with educational 
merit and progressive professional devel- 
opment. 

I am aware that this program as it 
stands is not, under present political 
conditions, applicable to all the States. 
It is, of course, not mandatory that any 
State, or any educational organization, 
adopt the program in its present form. 
The educational provisions are sub- 
stantially those now in successful opera- 
tion in New York State. It may be too 
ambitious for some localities, and not 
ambitious enough for others. But it is 
a beginning toward an ideal which we, 
who are most vitally concerned, wish to 
see ultimately adopted. 


9 


The Department of Public Instruction 
of the Republic of Panama has decided 
to close the law school, for many years a 
part of the National Institute. The rea- 
sons for this decision are given as the 
necessity for a reduction in the expendi- 
tures of the department and the waning 
interest in the law school.—H. D. Myers, 
United States Vice Consul, Panama City. 


wy 
Up-to-Date School Architecture 


A public school of modernistic type is 
planned for New York City by the archi- 
tectural staff of the city board of educa- 
tion. It will be of massive structure, 
suggestive of the pueblo of the old Ameri- 
can Southwest, but it will be reinforced 
with modern steel, concrete, and stone. 
The building, which it is believed will be 
the first thoroughly modernistic school 
building in the world, will have terraces, 
and will be embellished with colored 
enamel tiles and the flat wall surfaces 
seen in some of the newest skyscrapers of 
the city. Departure from the usual type 
of architecture, and construction of a 
school building of this character, it is 
thought, will inspire in both teachers and 
pupils an interest in architecture, and will 
have definite educational values, especially 
in the study of history, art, and archi- 
tecture. 
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School-Museum Relations in Countries 
of South America 


Service of Museums to Schools in United States Has Increased Greatly Within Past Few 
Years. Success of Similar Service to Schools in Two South American Republics Will 
Doubtless Accelerate Movement in Neighbor Countries 


By LAURENCE VAIL COLEMAN 


Director, The American Association of Museums 


ELATIONS BETWEEN schools and 

museums are well established in our 
own country. The museums of our larger 
cities, especially, have extended the scope 
of their service by promoting the use of 
their collections and facilities in public 
education, and cooperative activities of 
real significance have grown up wherever 
the overtures have been well received by 
the schools. Many smaller communities 
have witnessed like developments, with 
the result that every active museum is 
now expected to lend its aid in the work 
of teaching. Methods most commonly 
. adopted are two: Lending of illustrative 
material to teachers, and special instruc- 
tion of classes during museum visits. 


School-Museum Cooperation Not Yet General 


In South America less progress has been 
made in these directions. To be sure, the 
principal museums of art, science, and 
history receive classes of children with 
their teachers, but they make little effort 
to cater to these groups. Creditable cir- 
culating collections for classroom use are 
maintained by four school-service mu- 
seums, but lending is not even attempted 

















Sarmiento School Museum, Buenos Aires, occupies a 
three-story building 


by public museums save in two or three 
instances. The present account, there- 
fore, is a note on the work of only a few 
museums. 


Sarmiento School Museum Renders Important Service 


The 4 school-service museums are all 
located in the region of the Plata River— 
3 of them in Argentina and 1 in Uruguay. 
The largest is the Sarmiento School-Mu- 
seuin (Museo Escolar Sarmiento) at Buenos 
Aires. It occupies a building in the heart 
of the city on Calle Charcas, and though 
in the past it has not had extensive facil- 
ities for exhibition, its quarters have 
recently been remodeled, and the insti- 
tution is now well equipped. The three 
elements of its program are display of a 
representative collection, training of teach- 
ers in visual methods, and circulation of 
material to the national school in the 
Argentine capital. Work goes forward 
under the direction of Sr. Luis Marfa 
Jordan, who is assisted by a staff of more 
than 30 persons, including special teach- 
ers, preparators, and administrative aids. 
The institution is responsible to the Na- 
tional Council of Education. 


School Collections Comprise About 90,000 Objects 


Collections are general in scope, and 
are made up of some 90,000 objects. 
Prints, photographs, lantern slides, and 
motion-picture reels form a large part of 
the material, supplementing mounted 
animals and plants. The objects on dis- 
play are used for instruction at the mu- 
seum, and serve also as a visual catalogue 
by which teachers make selections from 
the lending series. Loans made to schools 
are delivered by messenger and motor 
vehicle. 

The number of visitors from the general 
public is about 150 daily during the school 
year from May to November, but this 
element of the museum’s usefulness is 
incidental to its principal task. During 
the months when schools are closed, the 
museum shuts its doors and concentrates 
upon repairing and extending its collec- 
tions for the next school year. The work 
is carried on under an appropriation from 
the National Government, equivalent to 
about $47,000 a year. About one-seventh 
of this income is devoted to acquisition. 


The second largest school museum is to 
be found in Montevideo, but before leav- 
ing Argentina one may wish to visit the 
interior cities where two smaller museums 
of the same kind are located. 


Two Smaller Museums Serve Argentine Schools 


In the up-river city of Parana is the 
Central School-Museum (Museo Escolar 
Central) , which is headquarters for illustra- 
tive material used by schools in the Prov- 
inceof Entre Rios. It occupies the lower 
floor of the Centenario High School, on 
Calle Rivadavia, where five rooms are set 
aside for exhibits. The director is Prof. 
Antonio Serrano, who has two assistants. 
The museum looks to the general council 
of education of the Province for support. 

Collections are chiefly regional in scope, 
but include also material from other 
parts of the world. There are 10,000 
objects appropriate for use as aids in 
teaching zoology, botany, paleontology, 
geology, mineralogy, ethnology, archz- 
ology, and history. Commercial raw 
products, which form part of the material, 
are used in elementary lessons on com- 
merce and industry. 


Organization of Small Collections Encouraged 


The museum instructs teachers in the 
art of forming their own collections, and 
has published leaflets on preparation 
methods for their guidance. These 
efforts have resulted in the creation of 
a number of small museums in schools 
of the Province, and the central museum 
by Iaw exercises a certain control over 
them. All the satellite museums employ 
the same labels, and exchange materials 
freely. The present annual appropriation 
is equivalent to a little less than $4,000, 
but extension of facilities is contemplated 
by the legislature. 

A third Argentine school-museum is sit- 
uated far to the west—over the pampas— 
in the city of Mendoza, under the sun- 
set shadows of the Andes. This is the 
Juan Cornelio Moyano Educational Mu- 
seum (Museo Educacional Juan Cornelio 
Moyano). It is a small establishment on 
Calle Belgrano. Its collections are fullest 
in the field of natural history. The direc- 
tor is Prof. Eduardo Carrette, and control 
is exercised by the municipality. Services 
are rendered to local schools through lend- 
ing of material and instruction of visiting 
groups. 


Uruguay Has Second Largest Pedagogical Museum 


Returning to Buenos Aires and then 
crossing the broad estuary of the Plata 
River by night boat, one comes to Monte- 
video, the capital of Uruguay. Here is 
the fourth of South America’s school-serv- 
ice museums—the second in point of size. 
The Pedagogical Museum (Museo Peda- 
gégico), on the Plaza de Cagancha, occu- 
pies the ground floor of the historic 
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Exhibits in the Pedagogical Museum at Montevideo. 


Atheneum near the business district. It 
is a national institution administered by 
the Ministry of Justice and Public In- 


struction, and directed by Sr. Eduardo 
Rogé 

Collections of the Pedagogical Museum 
are for use in teaching natural history, 
anatomy, and hygiene, and are made up 
of specimens, models, and charts. There 
is also an exhibit of school equipment, 


historic and modern, of interest princi- 
pally to administrators. Visiting classes 


are instructed at the museum, and lending 
is developed to some extent. An impor- 
tant work in that of “teacher improve- 
ment”’ classes for the study of methods 
in visual education. 


In support of the museum the National 
Government makes an appropriation to 
the extent of about $8,600 annually. In 


considering this and other appropriations 
which have been named, one must recall 
that funds go much further—perhaps 
twice as far, or more—in Latin America, 
than in the United States. 


Other National Museums Developing Educational Pro- 


grams 
Although, as noted, most public mu- 
seun ntent themselves with nominal 
scho operation, there are some excep- 
tior The Brazilian National Museum, 
at Rio de Janeiro, and the Argentine 


National Museum of Natural History, at 
97167—30 2 














Buenos Aires, are developing educational 
programs. 

Two smaller institutions also deserve 
mention. Notable energy has been dis- 
played by the Colonial and Historical 
Museum of the Province of Buenos Aires, 
located at Lujan, Argentina—a small 
community near the national capital. It 
draws many classes from the metropolis, 
and, in consequence, its records of attend- 
ance outstrip those of larger museums 
more favorably situated in respect to 
population. 


Concepci6n Museum Affiliated with University 


Another public museum which is active 
in educational work is the Museum of 
Concepcién in Southern Chile. It is af- 
filiated with the university in the same 
city, and is devoted to natural history, 
ethnology, and history. Under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Carlos Oliver Schneider, the 
museum cooperates with local schools by 
lending objects, photographs, and lantern 
slides; and offers lectures and group in- 
struction of its own. At its weekly mu- 
seum hours the attendance is large, yearly 
totals averaging 4,000 to 5,000. The 
number of school children who come to see 
the exhibits is in the neighborhood of 
30,000 annually. School teachers of Con- 
cepcién are assisted in forming their own 
collections, and are instructed regularly 
in methods of preparation and use of 


The museum exhibits and lends material to schools 


visual material in the classroon. There 
is no better example of museum activity 
in all of South America than is offered by 
this small but rapidly growing institution. 


Many Higher Institutions Possess Individual Collec- 
tions 


Nothing has been said in these notes 
about college and university museums. 
Many institutions of higher education 
have collections for use in courses. In 
several instances museums have developed 
to practical independence from such be- 
ginnings. The Ethnographical Museum 
of the National University of Buenos 
Aires, and the Museum of La Plata of the 
National University of La Plata, are nota- 
ble instances of university branches 
which have achieved individual impor- 
tance and function in many respects as 
public museums. 


Ay 


A special study of the effects of ozone 
was made in some of the Detroit schools 
during the past year. A comparison of 
children in the experimental rooms 
showed no differences that could not be 
explained largely ‘‘on the basis of factors 
other than the presence of ozone. It was 
definitely concluded that objectionable 
odors were almost entirely done away 
with in the ozone-treated school.” The 
experiment will be continued for another 
year. 
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The Department of Superintendence 


DUCATION is the biggest busi- 

ness in the United States, and the 
workers in this field are the school teach- 
ers. Never before in the history of this 
country has so much attention been 
focussed on education, for it is acknowl- 
edged by all profound thinkers to be the 
solvent of our social, economic, and politi- 
cal ills, and the very bedrock upon which 
good citizenship is established. 

In ancient Greece, the cradle of phi- 
losophy and science, the pedagogue was 
regarded with more or less good-humored 
contempt, and often as not he belonged to 
the slave class. But to-day what a 
tremendous change in the status of the 
schoolmaster, whose position in the world 
is recognized as one of paramount im- 
portance, although 
not commensurate with the service he 
renders to humanity. This being the 
age of combinations of all kinds, it is 
only natural that teachers should form 
associations to promote the cause of 
education, and to discuss and evaluate 
the problems peculiar to their profession. 
Of the societies devoted to the cause of 
education in the United States, the Na- 
tional Education Association stands fore- 
most, with its great subsidiary, the 
Department of Superintendence, whose 
meeting in February at Atlantic City, 
N. J., was marked with such earnest 
purpose and enthusiasm. 

The present National 
Education Association was adopted in 
1870 at the annual meeting held in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Previous to that date 
it bore the name of “The National 
Teachers’ Association”—a cognomen as- 
sumed at its inauguration in Philadel- 
phia, August 26, 1857. 

The National Education Association 
was founded at a critical period in our 
history, when “‘the permanency of the 
union of States was being put to the 
test.” ‘The chief reasons for organizing 
nationally,” says J. W. Crabtree, ‘were 
to aid in bringing about through educa- 
tion a better understanding between the 
various sections of the country, to build 
@ more stable national spirit, and to 
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inspire renewed confidence in the democ- 
racy established by the forefathers.” 
The association languished during the 
Civil War, but when the roar of cannon 
was stilled and the march of great armies 
was heard no more, it took on renewed 
vigor and did no little toward bringing 
about a spirit of amity between the 
North and South, for the teacher is in 
truth the apostle of peace. 

When the subject of a national organi- 
zation of teachers was first broached, a 
call was issued in 1856 inviting ‘“‘all 
practical teachers in the North, the 
South, the East, and the West, who are 
willing to unite in a serious effort to pro- 
mote the general welfare of our country 
by concentrating the wisdom and power 
of numerous minds, and by distributing 
among all the accumulated experiences of 
all; who are ready to devote their energies 
and their means to advance the dignity, 
respectability, and usefulness of their 
ealling.’”’ Could there be a nobler or 
broader foundation than the foregoing 
upon which to build a national association 
of teachers? Since its foundation the 
association has grown to colossal propor- 
tions. Its achievements in research studies 
in the various phases of school work and 
its intensive promotion of the cause of 
education in general have been notable. 
To-day, the National Education Associa- 
tion, with its handsome headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., is wielding a potent 
influence in our national life, so far as 
this life is guided and directed by school- 
men. 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association was 
organized during the years following the 
Civil War, ‘‘when the Nation was binding 
up its wounds and laying the foundation 
for rapid expansion and rise to national 
greatness.” Among its early members 
were such intellectual giants as William 
T. Harris, Randall J. Condon, and William 
M. Davidson, who were themselves an 
“The Department of Super- 
intendence,” says Dr. Joy E. Morgan, in 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association, January, 1930, ‘‘has helped 
educational administrators to find them- 
selves and to think through their prob- 
lems. A Federal system of statistics, 
the establishment of the United States 
Office of Education, compulsory education, 
the introduction of new studies, the re- 
vision of the curriculum, the recognition 
of scientific research in education, the 
importance of better articulation be- 
tween the various units of the school 
these are only a few of the ad- 
vances to which this great department 
has contributed through the years. The 
possibilities of the future are almost un- 
limited. 

“At 60 years of age the department 
stands as a lusty youth ready for the 


inspiration. 


system 


great tasks that lie ahead. School ad- 
ministration now ranks with engineering 
and the other major professions. It has 
a remarkable record of efficiency, integ- 
rity, and public devotion. It has set 
standards which business, industry, and 
other phases of public life will come more 
and more to adopt. Where could one find 
a more glorious example of the power of 
professional loyalty and cooperation?”’ 


Albert Edward Winship 


The Office of Education was honored 
this month by a visit from Dr. A. E. 
Winship, the Nestor of educational jour- 
nalism in the United States. A luncheon 
was given to him on February 10, by 
Commissioner William John Cooper, at 
the Cosmos Club, which was attended by 
the assistant commissioner, Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz; Lewis A. Kalbach, chief 
clerk; and the chiefs of divisions of the 
office. Doctor Winship, who was the only 
postprandial speaker on the above occa- 
sion, gave his reminiscences of all the 
Commissioners of Education from Henry 
Barnard to Dr. John J. Tigert. He 
emphasized the dominant program of 
each commissioner, and was particularly 
happy in his delineation of the ideals and 
achievements of Henry Barnard and of 
Dr. William T. Harris. Doctor Winship 
related many interesting anecdotes of 
Doctor Harris, whose long service of 17 
years as Commissioner of Education 
marked an epoch in the history of the 
office. 

Albert Edward Winship, author, lec- 
turer, and educator—what can one say of 
him but good! If Gladstone was the Grand 
Old Man of English politics, then Winship 
is the Grand Old Man of Pedagogical 
Journalism in the United States. His 
achievements in the cause of education 
and his indefatigable labors in the interest 
of the public schools of America are well 
known and appreciated by all who believe 
in the enlightenment of humanity. 
Throughout his long and active career, 
no one has ever heard from him an unkind, 
impatient, or destructive criticism. 


- 


A) 


Publications of the United States 
Office of Education 


A simplification in the general make-up 
of publications of the Office of Education 
of the United States Department of the 
Interior is now in progress. The follow- 
ing documents will be issued in the future: 
Bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, annual 
reports, biennial surveys of education, 
and reading courses. 

The bulletin series will consist of studies 
of rather permanent interest and value in 
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the various fields of education. They will 


ordinarily be 32 pages or over. Pamphlets, 
ranging usually from 8 to 32 pages, will 
permanent 
Leaflets will range from 2 to 8 


contain material of less 
interest. 
printed pages. The pamphlets and leaflets 
will take the place of the various divisional 
publications formerly listed as city school 
leaflets, leaflets, 
community extension 
leaflets, foreign education leaflets, health 
education publications (health education 
physical education 


commercial education 


center circulars, 


series, series, and 


school health studies), higher education 
circulars, home economics circulars, home 
circulars, industrial education 


kindergarten circulars, library 


education 
circulars 
leaflets, miscellaneous publications, rural 
school leaflets, secondary school circu- 
lars, statistical circulars, and teachers’ 
leaflets. 
Sections of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation will still be issued in advance of 
They 
in the Govern- 
ment list of publications; the bound vol- 
ume will be issued as a bulletin of the 
Office of Education. No changes will be 
Annual Report of the Com- 
Education or the reading 


distribution of the entire volume. 


will be listed as ‘‘ chapters” 


made in the 
missioner of 
courses 

Mimeographed circulars of current .in- 
formation and a survey information series 
will be issued from time to time; they will 
be announced in periodicals with other 
Office of Education publications. 

The following publications have re- 
cently been issued: 

* Bulletin, 1929, No. 19, Statistics of 
private high schools and academies. 10 
cents 

Bulletin, 1929, No. 24, Record of cur- 
rent educational publications, January- 
December, 1928 (with index). 15 cents. 

Bulletin, 1929, No. 30, The general shop. 
5 cents. 

* Bulletin, 1929, No. 33, Record of 
current educational publications, January- 
June, 1929. 10 cents. 

Bulletin, 1929, No. 34, Statistics of city 
school systems, 1927-28. 30 cents. 

* Bulletin, 1929, No. 35, Statistics of 
public high schools, 1927-1928. 20 cents. 

* Bulletin, 1929, No. 37, Record of cur- 
rent educational publications, July-Sep- 
tember, 1929. 10 cents. 

* Rural School Leaflet No. 46, Time 
allotments in selected consolidated schools. 
5 cents. 

Industrial Education Circular No. 28, 
Grading in industrial schools and classes. 
5 cents 


* Available only by purchase from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 


Mimeographed Circular No. 1, Direc- 
tory of Nursery Schools, 1929-30. 

Mimeographed Circular No. 2, Courses 
of study available for distribution by city 
school systems, 1930. 

Mimeographed Circular No. 3, Consoli- 
dation and transportation. 

Mimeographed Circular No. 4, Report 
on conference of the National Council 
of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education with the United 
States Office of Education, December 
9 and 10, 1929. 

Mimeographed Circular No. 5, Equali- 
zation funds. 

Multigraphed Foreign Education Cir- 
cular No. 15, Secondary education in 
Lithuania. : 

ty 
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Construction and Equipment of 


Chemical! Laboratories 


The above is the title of a 300-page 
report on the subject of chemistry labora- 
tories, just printed by the Chemical Foun- 
dation. It is the work of a _ special 
committee of the National Research 
Council. The committee, appointed five 
years 4go, is composed of five well-known 
educators in the chemistry field. Dr. G. 
L. Coyle, of the chemistry department 
of Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., is chairman. Three other members 
are heads of chemistry departments in the 
universities with which they are con- 
nected: Doctors L. M. Dennis, of Cornell, 
C. R. Hoover, of Wesleyan, and J. N. 
Swann, of the University of Mississippi. 
Dr. J. H. Matthews, of the University of 
Wisconsin, was a member of the original 
committee and assisted in preliminary 
studies. Because of lack of time for the 
work, he found it necessary to resign 
before the final report was made. Dr. 
L. W. Mattern, head of the chemistry 
department of McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C., is also a member of 
the committee, and is responsible for the 
sections on high-school laboratories. In 
this work he was assisted by the writer, 
and by Prof. J. H. Jensen, of the Aber- 
deen, 8. Dak., State Teachers College. 

The committee, which was formed in 
November, 1924, was called the ‘‘Com- 
mittee on Construction and Equipment of 
Chemical Laboratories of the National 
Research Council.’’ From its institution, 
the committee has received numerous ap- 
peals for assistance and advice. Then, 
realizing how great was the need for 
definite information, and how much such 
information would further the cause of 
chemical advancement, an exhaustive 
study to be issued in the form of a printed 
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report was determined upon. First statis- 
tics were gathered by sending a question- 
naire to the heads of departments of 
chemistry in more than 100 colleges and 
universities, as well as to the directors of 
recently established industrial laboratories, 
with a request for floor plans and specifi- 
cations and requisites for practical labora- 
tory building. It is the correlation of the 
foregoing, as well as the practical experi- 
ence of the men on the committee, all of 
whom have planned and built chemical 
laboratories within the past 10 years, that 
constitutes the body of the text. 

Simply arranged, and of real service, the 
report aims to aid chemists in preparing 
plans for new or rebuilt laboratories, also 
to assist architects and engineers by 
pointing out the features peculiar to the 
needs of a chemical laboratory. A word 
is added on the critical evaluation of con- 
struction materials. The report is of 
necessity general in scope, as the in- 
dividual laboratory must be built to fit 
the peculiar circumstances of the school in 
which it is a part—its size, the available 
appropriation, educational policy of the 
institution, its curriculum, ete. The col- 
lege and the high-school laboratory are the 
principal concern of the book, but the 
special industrial laboratory and its equip- 
ment are also considered. 

In addition to a general discussion of the 
size and arrangement of laboratories for 
general and particular purposes, the book 
devotes special chapters to problems of 
laboratory equipment of importance in all 
laboratories. These include a chapter on 
the construction of laboratory tables; one 
on chemical fume hoods and laboratory 
ventilation; one on plumbing; and another 
on wall, ceiling, and floor finishes. 

Widely divergent views are expressed in 
the report on laboratory planning and 
equipment, and there is a certain amount 
of repetition. This is because the dif- 
ferent chapters were prepared by different 
collaborators. It was thought best, how- 
ever, to leave these as written, rather than 
break the continuity by cross references 
to other chapters. The sole purpose of the 
book is to give chemists and architects the 
benefit of the experience of those who have 
recently built laboratories; and while it is 
realized that each case must be worked 
out in its details in accordance with local 
needs, there is much of value in the study. 
—A.C. Monahan, formerly of the Office 
of Education. 


w 


A hot lunch for pupils is served in 58 per 
cent of the cities and towns of Massachu- 
setts. This is an increase of 20 per cent 
within the past school year. 
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Department of Superintendence Con- 
venes in Atlantic City, N. J. 


Emphasis was Placed upon the Spiritual and Moral Elements in Education, as Well as 


the Technical, Practical, and Informative. 


Consideration was Given Many Aspects of 


a Vast Subject, One of the Newest Being Research in Education 


By HENRY RIDGELY EVANS 
Acting Editor, Office of Education 


HE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

convention of the department of 
superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association was held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 22-27, 1930, with admin- 
istrative educational leaders from all parts 
of the country taking part. As a noted 
schoolman has said: ‘‘The winter meeting 
of the department of superintendence has 
come to be an event of major importance 
in the educational year.’”’ The conclave 
in Atlantic City was no exception to the 
rule, judging from the record-breaking 
attendance, the enthusiasm manifested at 
the general sessions, the earnest considera- 
tion of special topics in education at the 
departmental meetings, and the amount 
of space devoted by the leading news- 
papers of the country to recording pro- 
ceedings of the various meetings. 


Huge Assemblage of Educators 


An army of educators, approximately 
12,000 strong, marched upon the city by 
the sea and captured it by storm, so to 
speak, and was itself captured by the 
hospitality of the inhabitants. There was 
no symbolic presentation of the keys of 
the city by the mayor and his council, 
accompanied by a fanfaronade of trump- 
ets, but as Mr. Cody humorously re- 
marked: ‘‘The people of Atlantic City 
conferred ‘the freedom of the seas’ on 
their visitors.” 

The convention was not lacking in 
musical and dramatic features. There 
were concerts by the National High School 
Orchestra, the New Jersey All-State High 
School Orchestra, the choir of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College; and a 
‘Pageant of Time,” with a cast of 2,500 
teachers and pupils selected from New 
Jersey schools. The pageant, written and 
directed by Percy Jewett Burrell, of Bos- 
ton, was designed to promote interest in 
training for the worthy use of leisure time. 
It was presented on a colossal scale on the 
auditorium stage, and was most colorful 
and impressive. The musical numbers of 
the pageant were rendered by a high- 
school band and orchestra of 125 pieces, 
and a chorus of 500 voices. 

Frank Cody, president of the depart- 
ment of superintendence, welcomed dele- 


gates gathered for the opening session, 
which was held in the auditorium—a vast 
structure built by the citizens of Atlantic 
City, and dedicated to recreation, social 
progress, and industrial achievements. 


Opening Session in Great Auditorium 


This first session was marked by the 
inauguration of a great exhibit, Frank 
Bruce, publisher of the American School 
Board Journal, presiding. The big dis- 
play of the paraphernalia of pedagogy in 
the arena of the auditorium, made by 
textbook publishers and school-equipment 
manufacturers of the United States, was 
truly overwhelming. In looking over the 
superb textbook exhibition, one’s thoughts 
involuntarily went back to the little old 
hornbooks of our ancestors, the primitive 
spelling books, and the readers with their 
quaint woodcuts. But many of the 
world’s greatest geniuses had no other 
literary tools than the foregoing, supple- 
mented by the Bible, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
The world, however, has changed mightily 
in a century or so, and people have 
changed with it. Science, for example, 
covers so large a field of human endeavor 
that textbooks and apparatus innumera- 
ble are needed to enable students to in- 





CONVENTION THEME 
Education in the Spirit of Life 


E;DUCATION is life. This statement of 
the philosopher, which seemed so radical 
when first uttered, is now generally accepted. 
American education is engaged in the process 
of putting the ideal into practice. As we 
would have life, so must our education be. 





Life is idealistic: education must aim high. 
Life is friendly: education must develop a social 
spirit. 

| Life is dynamic: education must move forward 
! aggressively. 

Life is practical: education must be efficient. 
| Life is recreative: education must train for 
| leisure. 
| Life is progressive: education must adjust 

itself to new needs. 
Life is cooperative: education must itself co- 
| operate. 














form themselves of its stupendous achieve- 
ments. 


Education in the Spirit of Life 


The dominant theme of the convention 
was “ Education in the Spirit of Life,’’ and 
this was interpreted by notable speeches 
delivered in the general sessions by Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City; Frank Cody, 
superintendent of schools, Detroit, Mich.; 
William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal, 
Berkeley Schools, Norfolk, Va.; and others. 

Doctor Niebuhr, who spoke on the 
Spirit of Life, declared that education 
must help the new generation to achieve 
some degree of world citizenship. “The 
world,” he remarked, “is economically 
interdependent, and if this economic inter- 
dependence can not be controlled by a 
social intelligence which is conscious of 
mutual social responsibilities, our civiliza- 
tion must ride to a fall.”’ 


The Administration is Friendly to Education 


In his presidential address, Education 
in the Spirit of Life, Mr. Cody emphasized 
the importance of the practical, dynamic, 
recreative, friendly, cooperative, and 
idealistic viewpoints of life, which the 
teacher should use in his contacts with 
pupils. “‘ Education in the spirit of life,” 
he said, “is education that is the embodi- 
ment of our present civilization, educa- 
tion that gives to youth only those experi- 
ences of the race that have a direct mean- 
ing and use in the world to-day.” 

Mr. Cody dwelt on the friendly attitude 
to education of the administration in 
Washington, and the willingness of the 
Government not only to promote child 
health, but also tostudy methods whereby 
Federal agencies of education can become 
integrated and less complex. 

In conclusion, he emphasized the fact 
that our Government is the greatest exper- 
iment in democracy in all history. 
“Whether it shall stand or fall,” he 
declared, ‘‘depends upon the education of 
its future citizens.” 


Education for Dynamic Life 


In an address on Education for Dynamic 
Life, William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, pictured 
world leadership in education for the 
United States. He said in part: 


Recently I was told that a leading authority on com- 
parative education remarked that the outstanding 
movement in the educational world during the next 
generation would be the effort on the part of other na- 
tions of the world to remake their school systems after 
the American model. Should this prophecy become 
reality, whether education moves forward or not de- 
pends very largely upon what we do in this country. 
It is pertinent, then, for us to give particular attention 
to whither we are headed. 
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Amer educators are studying in scientific and 
professional spirit the problems of our time. They are 
shaking off the fetters of tradition. Nolonger doschool 
boards send delegations abroad to bring back ideas for 
our democracy. No longer do we send our foremost 
scholars abroad to become authorities in Locke, Rous- 
seau, Hegel, Froebel, and Herbart. Our rapid advance 
in the sciences basic to education, and our supremacy in 
mechar nes open for us the road to world leader- 
ship in ed tior 


Addresses by Outside Speakers 


Among others who spoke at the general 
session, February 24, were Frank B. 
Jewett, vice president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; and Hon. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, member of Congress 


from the fourth congressional district of 
Florida 
Mr. Jewett, in an address entitled 


“Modern Business Looks at Secondary 
Education,” urged fewer curricular fads 
and more insistence on intensive study of 
major subjects to bring about a better 
general training of the mind. Industry 
in the past, he declared, had drawn its 
technical experts mostly from colleges and 
universities, but to-day there was a dis- 
position to look for talent in the secondary 
schools 
Representative Owen spoke on ‘‘ Modern 
and described some of the 
experiments in teaching patriotism to 
young people in Florida. ‘‘I believe in 
the battleship for the protection of our 


politics 


coasts,’ she said, ‘‘but I believe still 
more in statesmanship and citizenship.” 
She received an ovation from a great 
audience 

A plea for more friendly relationships 
between public and parochial schools 
was made by the Rev. J.. Elliott Ross, 
Catholic professor at the school of religion 
of the University of Iowa. 

Dr. Howard Savage, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, described the dangers of over- 
accentuation of certain features of school 
athleti He asserted that in numerous 
instances high-school athletic teams were 
improperly made the instruments for 
**boosting”’ of their various towns by 
business men of the locality. In many 
cases, he said, the athletic policy was 
guide a desire for the amusement of 
spectat rather than the educational 


advantages to participants. 
Many School Problems Considered 

E. C. Broome, superintendent of public 
schor Philadelphia, speaking before a 
healt 1 physical education group, dis- 
cussed athletic ‘‘hysteria,’’ and suggested 
the a hment of the paid coach and 
the placing of all athletic direction in the 
hand departments of health and 
phys education. 

Fra D. Boynton, superintendent of 
schor Ithaca, N. Y., suggested a longer 
sch lay and no home work for pupils 
of r and senior high school age 
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Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Me., president of World Federation of Education Associations; Charles B. 
Boyer, superintendent of schools, Atlantic City; Frank Cody, Detroit, retiring president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; S. D. Shankland, secretary of the Department of Superintendence 


because of conditions in the modern home 
which, he declared, made home study a 
failure. 

“Sensible restriction in prizes and 
awards” by educational institutions was 
advocated by Prof. R. L. Lyman, of the 
University of Chicago. An inordinate 
desire to get honors, he said, had been 
revealed as source of cheating in 
schools. 


Wide Variety of Themes Discussed 


Charles L. Spain, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Detroit, Mich., in an address 
on the school plant, buildings, and equip- 
ment, declared that an architect alone can 
not erect the complex school building of 
to-day. He needs the advice of an educa- 
tional planner who can translate the school 
program into terms an architect can under- 
stand. 

‘Schools have been brought into the 
business of building character to such gn 


one 


extent that no longer is the teaching of* 


ideals incidental to. other phases of school 
work, but it now occupies a major position 
on the same level as the most important 
of the academic subjects.” With this 
opening statement Supt. R. W. Fairchild, 
of Elgin, il., laid a foundation for the 
presentation of a practicable plan of char- 
acter education by the direct method, such 
a plan being the result of nine years’ expe- 
rience with this type of procedure in two 
different school systems. 

Departmental meetings of the conven- 
tion, as well as those of allied organiza- 
tions, were well attended. Many phases of 
elementary and secondary education were 
discussed and evaluated. In the field 


of rural education, which is receiving so 
much attention at the present time, ad- 
dresses were made by John D. Willard, of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, New York City, on Leadership and 
Rural Adult Education; by Helen Hay 
Heyl, assistant in rural education, State 
Department of Education, New York, 
on Standard Preparation and Supervision 
for the Teachers of Farm Children; and 
by William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, on Better 
Schools—Rural School Service of the 
Federal Office of Education. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, dean of the school of educa- 
tion, Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Calif., spoke on Effective Rural School 
Administration; Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, on Teacher Surplus, and the Increas- 
ing Responsibility of State Teachers 
Colleges for the “Preparation of Rural 
Teachers; and Margaret Harrison, direc- 
tor of rural school radio régearch, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, on 
Pioneering in New Fields—Radio in 
Rural Schools. Miss Harrison declared 
that if radio is to be of permanent edu- 


cational value, it is probable that its 
greatest contribution will. be to rural 
schools. ‘‘Inherently,’’ she said, “‘it offers 


advantages to rural schools they otherwise 
would not have.” 


Subjects Discussed by Secondary School Principals 


The department of secondary school 
principals devoted itself. to such themes 
as Secondary Education .. Reorganized 
and Administered to Include the Junior 
High School Junior College; 


and the 
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Work of the Junior High School; Work of 
the Junior College; Articulation of Junior 
High School and Senior High School, 
ete. Leonard V. Koos, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, read a 
paper on Curriculum Organization in 
Junior Colleges; and William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, on Outlook for Secondary 
Education in America, in which the 
prophecy was made that the American 
secondary school will be organized 
society’s chief institution for serving 
adolescent youth. 


Achievements in Education 


Under the head of achievements in 
American education, addresses were made 
by Charles H. Judd, director of the school 
of education, University of Chicago, on 
Instruction; John H. Logan, superin- 
tendent of schools, Newark, N. J., on 
Organization; J. B. Edmonson, dean of 
the school of education, University of 
Michigan, on Administration; N. L. 
Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, on The 


‘School Plant; C. B. Glenn, superintendent 


of schools, Birmingham, Ala., on Person- 
nel; F. G. Blair, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield, Ill., on 
Public Relations; and by Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Finance. 

In discussing mounting costs of educa- 
tion, Doctor Ballou said: 

The increased cost of public education has resulted 
from an extraordinary increase in school attendance and 


an unusual increase in the amount of schoolhouse con- 
struction, due to the cessation of construction during 
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the period of the war, a necessary and long-deferred 
increase in teachers’ salaries, and to some extent an 
expansion of the educational program in public schools. 
Underlying all these is the fundamental economic fact 
of the reduced purchasing power of the dollar. 
Between 1913 and 1927 the number of pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance in elementary and secondary 
schools increased from 13,613,656 to 20,200,000 (esti- 
mated), an increase of 6,586,344 pupils, or 48.4.per cent 
in 14 years. The total population in the United States 
increased during that period by only 19,811,531 people, 
or 20.5 per cent. Increase in school attendance is more 
than twice as rapid as the increase in total population. 


Address by the Secretary of the Intericr 


The convention was signally honored by 
the presence of Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, himself an edu- 
ator of note, who declared that scientific 
advances were continually pointing the 
way to shifts of educational technique 
which should be utilized by school men of 
the country unless they wanted to be con- 
fronted with ‘‘educational senility.” 

The great task of the modern educator, 
he said, is to harmonize democracy with 
science, which knows no “‘rule of majority 
vote.”’ Advances through science, he as- 
serted, are so fast that ‘‘our political, so- 
cial, and economic mechanisms are strain- 
ing and breaking’; and ‘‘our country is 
witnessing its incapacity to settle many 
major problems by sheer political pro- 
cedure.”’ 

‘“ While we must care for everyone capa- 
ble of being trained,”’ he said, ‘‘the steady 
rise in the general level of education makes 
it more imperative that we discover those 
of exceptional ability or genius. Since we 
are human, to us the developed personal- 
ity of man must ever be more important 


than machine efficiency.” 




















— 


William John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education; Hon. Ruth Bryan Owen, member of Congress, 
fourth congressional district of Florida; Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, retiring president 
of the Department of Superintendence; Frank B. Jewett, vice president, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebr., president of National Education Association 


Awards of jeweled keys were made to 20 
living presidents of the organization who 
have served since 1905. They were Frank 
Cody, of Detroit, retiring president; John 
W. Carr, Murray, Ky.; Frank B. Cooper, 
Seattle; William H. Elson, New York 
City; Stratton D. Brooks, Columbia, Mo.; 
William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh; Charles 
E. Chadsey, Urbana, Ill.; Franklin B. Dyer, 
Cincinnati; M. P. Shawkey, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Thomas E. Finegan, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Ernest C. Hartwell, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; E. U. Graff, Indianapolis; Robinson G. 
Jones, Cleveland; J. H. Beveridge, Omaha; 
Payson Smith, Boston; William McAn- 
drew, Chicago; Frank W. Ballou, Washing- 
ton City; Randall J. Condon, Cincinnati; 
Joseph M. Gwinn, San Francisco; and 
Frank D. Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The committee on relations of the de- 
partment of superintendence with lay or- 
ganizations, in its report to the convention, 
stated that public schools are beset by prop- 


agandists, by people with “‘causes’’ and mis- 
sions, and declared that the schools should 
take a firm stand against any exploitation 
for commercial purposes, and any activities 
which are not strictly educational. 


Concert by National High School Orchestra 


The grand finale of the convention was 
the concert given in the auditorium by the 
National High School Orchestra, with: 
Walter Damrosch as guest conductor. 
Before the rendition by the orchestra Mr. 
Damrosch delivered a short address on 
Enriching Human Life Through the Fine 
Arts. The orchestra, recruited from all 
parts of the United States, was under the 
direction of Joseph E. Maddy, of the schoo} 
of music, University of Michigan. The 
program was put on the air by the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. 

The following officers for 1930-31 were 
elected: 

Norman R. Crozier, superintendent of 
schools, Dallas, Tex., president; Frank 
Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Mich., first vice president; Daniel J. 
Kelly, superintendent of schools, Hoboken 
N. J., second vice president; C. B. Glenn, 
superintendent of schools, Birmingham, 
Ala., member of executive committee for 
a term of four years. 


Resolutions Passed by the Convention 


The department of superintendence 
again went on record as favoring the estab- 
lishment of a Federal department of edu- 
cation, with a secretary at its head in the 
President’s Cabinet. In this resolution, 
however, the organization, in commending 
the administration of President Hoover 
for its interest ig public education, sug- 
gested awaiting reports of groups now 
conducting investigations in various fields 
of educational endeavor before determin- 
ing the exact nature of the administrative 
Federal agency that should be set up. 
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Final tableau of “‘The Pageant of Time,’”’ presented by teachers and pupils of Atlantic County and the Glassboro Normal School, under auspices of the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association 


The resolution at the same time specifi- 
cally approved President Hoover’s White 
House conference on child health and pro- 
tection; emphasis on the importance of 
public education in his inaugural address, 
and also in his message to the Seventy- 
first Congress, second session; and his com- 
mittee onilliteracy. The resolution stated: 

Still more significant to the educational profession is 
the appointment of a committee representative of the 
important educational associations and others, to in- 
present recommendations as to the poli- 
hould be pursued by the Federal Govern- 
respect to education. This is the first time 

tional history that an adequate attempt 


vestigate and 
cies whict 
ment witt 
in our edu 


has been made to determine the results of national 
efforts to education. Believing, as we do, in deter- 
mining edu ynal policies on a factual basis, and with- 
out altering our past position regarding the relation- 
ship and service of the Federal Government to public 
education, we await publication of the results of the 


studies t urried on by these several committees 
with the nfident hope that from such studies sound 
conclusions may be reached, not only as to the nature 
f Federal encouragement to education but 
1dministrative agency to 
of such Federal encouragement 


and extent 
also as to the character of the 


be put in charge 


Cooperative research now being de- 


veloped in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation was approved; and the resolution 
contin 

We be t the policy of uniting existing profes- 
sional for the periodic study of educational 
problem ler the immediate leadership of the 
Office of ition, will result in greater educational 
advance in a policy of building a large technical and 
permanent staff at Washington. 

Development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram f increased use of the radio in 


American education was recommended in 


the following statement: 

We recognize in the radio a new and powerful iastru- 
ment of education of far-reaching importance. We 
view witt ep interest experiments now being made 
to develop programs which shall enrich and supple- 
ment work of the schools in many directions. If these 
program re to be accepted by teachers and school 
officials, t must, however, be free from all advertis- 
ing, commercial, and propaganda features. They must 
successfully meet the same impartial tests as textbooks, 


being wholl 
the appr 


in the interest of public welfare, and with 
f responsible school authorities. More- 


over, they must be closely related to the regular pro- 
grams of classroom instruction. In order that these 
ends may be met, radio instruction must be developed 
and directed by school officials working in cooperation 
with local and national broadcasting companies, and 
with State and Government agencies providing such 
service for the schools. We accordingly recommend 
that the executive committee be authorized and directed 
to appoint a radio commissiun which shall be empow- 
ered to present to the radio corporations the points of 
view which should prevail in the development of edu- 
cational programs. 


Increasing Cost of Education Inevitable 


In the following resolution the rising 
costs of education in the United States 
were justified: 

We reaffirm our belief that the increased demands on 
public schools for a more extensive and intensive educa- 
tional program make the increased cost of public in- 
struction inevitable; that, through the vision, scientific 
knowledge, technical skill, and business ability pro- 
duced by such an education, the resources of the country 
are developed; that no people ever become poorer by 
thus preparing themselves for the effective use of their 
capital, time, energy, resources, and money; and that 
it is largely because of adequate expenditures for edu- 
cation that our unprecedented wealth and producing 
power has been gained 

The department also recommended to 
the superintendents and teachers through- 
out the country the widespread observ- 
ance of the tercentenary of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony and of the Covered- 
Wagon Centennial. 


% 
Conference on Cooperative Research 


A joint conference on cooperative re- 
search, called by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in cooperation 
with the American Educational Research 
Association and the department of super- 
intendence, meeting in Atlantic City, was 
held on February 27, in one of the com- 
mittee rooms of the auditorium. Doctor 
Cooper, who presided, spoke briefly on the 
opportunities in cooperative research, and 
expressed the hope that the Office of Edu- 
cation might become a clearing house for 


the information about 
research studies completed, in progress, 
and contemplated. R. G. Jones, superin- 
tendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, em- 


dissemination of 


phasized the values of cooperative re- 
search to city school systems, and de- 
scribed the plan in operation in Cleveland 
Dr. 
John K. Norton, director of research, Na- 
tional Education Association, gave a fine 
presentation of some of the problems in- 
volved in planning and effecting coopera- 
tion in research. John A. Sexson, super- 
intendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif., de- 
scribed a plan of cooperation in research 
studies as now carried out by a group of 
Southern California cities. Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 


to cooperate with county schools. 


Education, suggested some problems for 
cooperative study. 

Dr. J. Morrison, president, 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, who opened the discussion, was fol- 
lowed by Dr. J. L. Stenquist, director, 
bureau of research, Baltimore, Md.; 
Miss Prudence Cutright, director of in- 
structional research, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
and Dr. Philip A. Boyer, director division 
of educational research, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The assembled group went on record as 
approving plans of the commissioner for 
furthering cooperation in research under- 
takings, and recommended that means be 
developed for putting the plans into 
operation. 


Cayce 


The following committee was appointed 
to study the problems involved in coop- 
erative research, especially the elimination 
of unnecessary duplication, and to formu- 
late plans for action: Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz; Dr. John K. Norton; Supt. R. G. 
Jones; Dr. J. C. Morrison; Dr. J. L. 
Stenquist; Miss Prudence Cutright; Dr. 
Philip A. Boyer; Supt. George Melcher, 
Kansas City, Mo.; and Supt. Carleton 
Washburne, Winnetka, IIl. 
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The Visiting Teacher and the Problem 
Child 


Through Concrete Cases of Boys and Girls Failing in Their School Work and Developing 
Undesirable Traits, Work of the Visiting Teacher is Traced, and Actual Results Shown 
in Restoring Such Children to Normal School Experiences 


By JANE F. CULBERT 
Secretary National Committee on Visiting Teachers 


ATURALLY, one of the first ques- 

tions a superintendent or principal 
asks, when the addition of a visiting 
teacher to his staff is suggested, is ‘‘ What 
will a visiting teacher do that some one 
else could not do as well?” 


Children Who Need Special Adjustment 


The answer is that she will give special 
attention to children who are in trouble or 
giving trouble, who show problems of 
discipline, of scholarship, of personality, 
of neglect, or unfortunate environment. 
In the light of her special training and 
’ experience in both educational and social 
work, she will strive to suggest and to help 
in arranging ways by which the school, the 
home, and the community facilities for 
recreation, relief, employment, etc., can 
be used to help those children in making 
better adjustments to conditions and 
circumstances. She will undertake de- 
tailed case work with problem children 
that the busy teacher has neither the 
time nor the training to undertake. 

“ All right,”’ says the superintendent or 
principal, ‘‘Suppose we see what she can 
do for certain specific problems, say, for a 
normal child unaccountably retarded in 
school.” 

The Slightly Retarded Child 


We begin with Jerry Wilson. 

The school psychologist rated Jerry’s 
intelligence as only slightly below normal; 
his attendance record was good; his health 
examination showed no trouble. Never- 
theless, Jerry was one of those trouble- 
some boys that every teacher knows— 
who would talk and show off—who shoved 
and pushed, and threw paper arrows, was 
cowardly and bullying on the school 
grounds, and had a distinctly silly atti- 
tude toward the girls in the room, sixth 
grade. He was quite capable of doing his 
work, but would not do it unless some one 
were standing over him. 

Jerry, ll-year-old boy though he was, 
wept when the visiting teacher talked to 
him and promised to do better. The 
mother was suspicious and difficult when 
the visiting teacher called, but unbent 
slightly when she evinced only interest 
‘in Jerry’s progress, and registered no com- 
plaints. It was not until a second visit, 
when the mother was not at home and the 


visiting teacher talked at length to the 
grandmother, that she got the real facts 
about Jerry’s home life. Jerry had been 
adopted, when a year old, from a family 
of children abandoned by their father. 
The Wilsons became attached to him, 
spoiled him, and allowed him much free- 
dom until he began getting into trouble; 
then suddenly adopted severe tactics, 
whipping him if he were a few minutes 
late from school, and allowing him almost 
no freedom. People began to remind 
them that Jerry would probably develop 
traits like his father; and they, in turn, 
often reminded Jerry that he did not 
belong to them and threatened to send 
him away. Jerry would reply by saying 
that he was going to run away, and the 
family would think, ‘‘Oh, yes, this is 
evidence of the bad inheritance from his 
father.” 


The Misunderstood Adopted Child 


The visiting teacher tried to make the 
grandmother see how hard their doubts and 
suspicions were on the boy—keeping him 
upset and uncertain both of their love and 
of their protection. The grandmother 
was impressed, and promised to talk to 
the father and mother. The seeds of this 
interview apparently took root, for a little 
later Jerry’s mother appeared at school, 
thanked the visiting teacher for her sugges- 
tions about handling Jerry, and promised 
to try to make him feel the reality of their 
affection and hopes for him. Jerry’s 
teacher helped by trying not to add any 
more suspicions, and showing confidence 
in him, and encouraging him. His family 
promised a bicycle at the end of the year if 
he passed into junior high school. Jerry 
responded by improving his school work 
enormously, by displaying his record card 
to the visiting teacher every week with 
gloating pride—a more legitimate outlet 
for showing off than the old silly disorder- 
linesses—and by trying, for once in his 
life, to see what it felt like to be notably 
good in school instead of notably bad. 

Max Walters presented quite another 
problem, but again a problem that any 
teacher would recognize—the faultfinder. 
Nothing was quite right to superior Max. 
He was a Bolshevist. When materials 
were passed in the room he took more than 
his share, storing them up and asking for 


more. When his teacher talked to him, he 
declared that he did not want to be a good 
citizen, that he would like to be a man 
without a country. Nor did he get on any 
better with the other children, but after 
an unsuccessful attempt to dominate 
them would withdraw into a world of 
books. Moreover, he could always find 
some one else to blame for his misde- 
meanors. 

Max’s home problem turned out to be 
quite a different one, too. His parents 
were artists, both working hard to get 
started in an intérior-decorating ‘shop. 
On evenings and Sundays ‘they left Max 
much to his own devices. They were too 
busy to see the visiting teacher for weeks, 
the mother explaining in one hasty visit 
that she had to do her housework in the 
evenings. 


Patience and Understanding Required 


One day Max was brought to school by 
his mother in an exceedingly nervous and 
rebellious mood. He complained of a 
headache and indulged in the most ex- 
travagant statements; said that he hated 
his father and wanted to commit suicide. 
The visiting teacher had discovered Max’s 
proneness to extravagant statements and 
was not alarmed. She had him lie down 
in the nurse’s office, and when he deserted 
after lunch she found him at home and 
talked to him a long time. She had pre- 
viously mtroduced Max to the city play- 
ground director, in an effort to help him 
fit into more normal boy activities. Max 
had gone to the playground only once but 
seemed to have enjoyed it. Now she 
mentioned the director again and Max, 
sobered down by this time, cheered up and 
said, ‘‘Maybe you think he’s not an im- 
provement on my dad.” 


A Selfish Father and a Weak Mother 


The attitude of Max’s mother was that 
he was only a mischievous boy, and that he 
was wronged when blamed for anything— 
this in spite of the fact that the year 
before he had been involved, with other 
boys, in some stealing that brought him to 
the attention of the police. There was 
considerable antagonism between Max 
and his father, and his mother was accus- 
tomed to weakly taking the boy’s part. 
Both parents were concerned over the 
visiting teacher’s report from the director, 
however, and the visiting teacher sug- 
gested consulting a psychiatrist. She had 
a chance, too, to tell the father something 
of Max’s attitude toward him. Mr. 
Walters followed her out into the hall as 
she was leaving, and said, ‘‘I know that 
Max wants to be loved and I do love him, 
but he wants demonstration and I am not 
demonstrative.”’ The visiting teacher re- 
plied, ‘‘Mr. Walvers, Max wants com- 
panionship.”’ 
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Yet it was difficult to get these particular 
parents to change their ways. Nothing 
was done about the psychiatrist. Their 
interest was too greatly absorbed in their 
business to give Max the companionship 
he needed. His mother’s lenience had not 
tended to develop manly traits, nor had 
his habit of withdrawing from any un- 
pleasantness and depending for all recre- 
ation and companionship on books. But 
what with his excellent brain, with a good 
teacher to encourage him and challenge 
his energies, with a straight talking things 
out with the visiting teacher now and 
then, and with the efforts of the play- 
ground director, and the Y. M. C. A. 
boys’ secretary to interest him in outdoor 
recreation, he did improve steadily. He 
became more interested in his school work, 
and the visiting teacher was able to get 
him a job selling magazines so that 
he might have some spending money. 
Finally, she persuaded his parents, now 
awakening somewhat to Max’s needs, that 
with the help of the money he earned at 
this job they could afford to send him to 
the ‘‘Y. M. summer camp.”’ Max worked 
up real boyish enthusiam over it and 
fitted into camp life normally and socially. 

Max’s I. Q. was 148,,Anna Porter’s not 
quite normal. 


A Mother Who Embarrasses Her Child 
: “IT know Anna isn’t bright, but, I hope 


thing with her.” Thus was Anna Porter 
introduced by her mother to the school. 
She continued—talking before the class, 
while the embarrassed teacher was gently 
trying to pilot her to the door and out of 
sound and reach of 40 curious pairs of 
ears—that this would be Anna’s first ex- 
perience in a public school, that she had 
always been slow to learn, although her 
father is a very brilliant man, and she 
herself was never looked upon as a dullard. 

Miss Rayborn, the teacher, was imme- 
diately on Anna’s side. She noted that 
though Mrs. Porter was stylish and at- 
tractive looking, she had almost the same 
features as the little girl, and was probably 
as homely when small. Anna was poorly 
prepared, and the teacher thought she 
should go back into 5B, but the child was 
terribly distressed at this suggestion, and 
her father appeared at school next day. 
He was a good-looking man, evidently 
with a good opinion of himself, and 
ashamed that his child could not make a 
fine record. So the teacher finally out- 
lined some work for him to teach her, and 
kept Anna on trial. But the child had to 
work so hard to keep up that she got little 
fun out of life. The other children were 
disposed to be friendly, but their attitudes 
reflected somewhat that of the teacher— 
pity because of her unfortunate introduc- 
tion—and she had no particular friends. 
Poor Anna had very bad table manners, 
too, and had been nicknamed “ Piggy.” 





Miss Rayborn and the visiting teacher 
decided that the two most important 
things for the school to try to accomplish 
were to see that Anna had happy experi- 
ences in school, and that, since her mother 
was accustomed to talk about the child 
in her presence, to give her some good 
things to say. So the parents were invited 
to school to see Anna take part in the 
school pageant; and her teacher sent home 
some good papers for Anna’s parents to 
look over. Since Anna did her best the 
school made no complaints, although she 
was forced to repeat the grade. Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter were pleased with the new 
school, and insisted less on academic suc- 
cess. As for Anna herself, she began to 
make friends, and became very fond of 
her teacher, bringing flowers and talking 
to her at recess. She was made happy for 
the day if the teacher responded enthusi- 
astically or patted her shoulder. 


The Boy Who Has a Bad Record 


Jack was a tough character, a difficult 
enough problem for any teacher with 30 
or more children in the sixth grade. He 
came following one term in a reform 
school. He smoked and associated with 
undesirable companions, and did poor 
work in school, and he had been discovered 
in correspondence-witt a sixtir grade girl 
that alarmed his teacher. Indeed, such 
was Jack’s record that the principal took 
charge of his case personally, and asked 
the visiting teacher to make investiga- 
tions in the classroom and outside of school 
and report to him. She found that there) 
was much friction at home between Jack 
and his stepfather, and that his mother 
had little influence. Jack was nervous and 
restless, and bit his finger nails. 

The visiting teacher urged an examina- 
tion at the Child Guidance Clinic. The 
psychiatrist recommended nutritional up- 
building and recreational outlets; and he 
suggested that Jack, being constitution- 
ally somewhat unstable, be given as many 
stabilizing influences as possible—that, for 
example to give him an incentive for steady 
work, he be promoted to the fastest divi- 
sion of the sixth grade (he was in the 
middle division). 


Stretching a Point to Save a Boy 


School standards were rather rigid, and 
to promote Jack to a higher division when 
he was not doing satisfactory work in his 
grade, seemed to the principal a reward of 
sloth. It took considerable persuasion on 
the part of the visiting teacher before the 
principal finally decided to let Jack try it. 
The effect was excellent. Jack worked 
diligently. 

On the health side the visiting teacher 
persuaded Jack’s sister, who lived near the 
school, to give him daily hot lunches. The 
principal and his sister tried to interest 
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Jack in the Boy Scouts, but the leader was 
too straight-laced to help much with a 
boy having Jack’s background. 

But these changes, of course, did not 
make a model boy of Jack. He backslid 
frequently, smoked, was truant occasion- 
ally, and was found with cheap magazines, 
bootlegged at a neighboring cigar store. 
The visiting teacher and the principal vis- 
ited the local vendors of both cigarettes and 
cheap magazines, and were given prom- 
ises that they would discontinue the sale 
of these things to minors. They succeeded 
in interesting Jack in good boy literature. 
He continued to do better school work and 
gradually dropped many of his bad habits. 

Now these four children—Jerry, the 
school nuisance; Max, the superior, the 
faultfinder; Anna, the sad and conscien- 
tious little failure; and Jack, the delinquent 
and the bad influence—are all familiar 
problems of teachers. It was undoubt- 
edly as the result of situations such as 
these that the original idea of a visiting 
teacher came. It was so obvious that 
some one thoroughly qualified to handle 
intricate problems of child and adult psy- 
chology, some one who knew family case 
work and who had the teacher’s point of 
view, was needed to give these children the 
time and attention necessary to set them ' 
on the way te a happier and more success- 
ful existence. 


Many Different Agencies Cooperate 


There was work to be done with Jerry’s 
grandmother, parents, and teachers; for 
Max with the playground director, the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, the part-time em- 


| ployment agency; with Anna’s compan- 


ions, teachers, parents; and for Jack with 
the cigarette vendors, the principal, his 
sister, etc., which the visiting teacher, not 
having the daily class work of other chil- 
dren on her hands, was in a position to 
undertake. In each of these cases she was 
able to root out the essential causes of 
difficulty—Jerry’s feeling of insecurity at 
home; Max’s loneliness and resentment 
toward his father; Anna’s being goaded to 
attain the unattainable; and Jack’s not 
being challenged to do his utmost at school, 
and with no incentive from his home to 
do anything—and to plan with everybody 
concerned on a program for improvement. 
She was not always successful—not par- 
ticularly successful with Max’s parents, 
for example; nor with the Boy Scout 
leader in Jack’s case—but because she had 
objectively in mind the child’s whole situ- 
ation at home, at school, and at play, she 
was able to help keep Jerry a capable, 
normal boy on an orderly and successful 
path; to help superior Max get boyishly 
enthusiastic about a summer camp; to 
arrange a chance for some success and 
happiness for unhappy Anna; and to pull 
Jack, temporarily at least, out of the 
muddy track he had slipped into. 
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Brief Items of Foreign Educational 
News 


By BARBARA E. LAMBDIN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


BOARDING SCHOOL for Chamula 

Indians has been opened in the State 
of Chiapas, Mexico. It is well equipped, 
and the expectation is that it will pro- 
mote the education of adults as well as 
of children of the tribe, 
bringing the community to a higher level 


and assist in 


Fellowship in American University 
for Argentine Student 


For one year’s study at Yale or Prince- 
’ ton, a fellowship has been established by 
the Club of American Univérsity Grad- 
uates in Buenos Aires, and placed at the 
disposal of members of the University 
Club of that city. The first fellow, a 
student in engineering and aviation, is 
' now at Yale University. 


wy 


International Understanding Pro- 
moted by Study 


In schools of Panama a day’s study will 
be devoted to the history and culture of 
each of the American republics, as well 
as to each of several European and Asiatic 
countries. The purpose is, through a 
better knowledge of each other, to promote 
friendship and a feeling of brotherhood 
among the peoples of the earth. It is the 
intention, also, to name different schools 
in Panama in honor of the American 
nations and of Spain. 


Archeological Discoveries Feature 
Maps of Mexico City 


Utilizing data obtained from archzologi- 
cal discoveries in Mexico City, the 
department of education is developing a 
' geries of maps which will i'lustrate the 
period from before the conquest down to 
the present time. Canals, bridges, and 
other special characteristics of the Aztec 
period will be shown, and as the plan is to 
make all maps to the same scale, it will 
be possible to trace development of the 
city from earliest known times to the 
present. 
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Persian Students in Europe 


Seventy-seven Persian students were 
sent to Europe last fall for study at the 
expense of the general Government of 


Persia. According to report of Augustin 
W. Ferrin, United Consul at 
Teheran, 23 other students, already abroad 
on their own account, were to be selected 
to complete the number of 100 students 
whose expenses are provided for in the 
current budget. In addition, it is the plan 
of the ministry of public works to send 9 
students to Europe for the study of rail- 
roads, and 30 for other special technical 


States 


training. 

The report further stated that 2,021 
students were registered in different Mos- 
lem colleges, of whom 553 were in Meshed, 
and 595 in Kum, where two of the most 
sacred Mohammedan shrines are located. 
Enrollment of students in nonecclesias- 
tical Teheran and vicinity, 
included 18,918 boys, and 9,365 girls. 
In the provinces 92,731 boys were enrolled 
22,904 girls. 
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Americans Study in Brazil 


First session in Brazil of a summer school 
for American students was held July— 
August, 1929. It was organized under the 
auspices of the Brazilian Historical and 
Geographical Institute, and prominent 
Brazilian educators composed the faculty. 
Serious work was accomplished, and 
through a combination of lectures, after- 
noon excursions, and social affairs, stu- 
dents were given an opportunity to become 
acquainted with Brazil, its people, and 
culture. 

A similar school, to be conducted during 
the coming summer, will offer a course of 
32 lectures of one hour each, followed by 
a period for informal questioning and dis- 
cussion. At the close of the session, stu- 
dents will spend a week in Sao Paulo, 
where lectures will be given in Mackenzie 
College, and an opportunity afforded to 
visit a coffee plantation near Campinas. 
The Institute of International Education 
is sponsoring an all-expense tour, charges 
to include steamer transportation, hotel 
in Brazil, fees, and gratuities. 


Ww 
To Safeguard Costa Rican Children 


An official child-welfare committee, to 
be appointed by the president of Costa 
Rica under recent congressional decree, 
is expected to carry out a comprehensive 
child-welfare program throughout the 
Republic. Duties of the committee in- 


clude the formulation of plans for estab- 
lishment of maternity hospitals and chil- 
dren’s homes; schools for abnormal chil- 
dren; reformatories; institutes for child 
study; organization of mothers’ societies; 
collection of vital statistics; and study of 
matters affecting the future of the child, 
such as the health of parents, vice and 
heredity diseases, poverty, home environ- 
In addition, 

provisional 


ment, and other subjects. 
the committee 
guardianship of abandoned children, and 
of children whose home conditions are 
undesirable, and will supervise institu- 
tions or services engaged in child-welfare 
work. The expected to 
formulate a bill for the protection of child- 
hood, to be presented to Congress within 
two years; and, in cooperation with the 
department of education, to carry on a 
study of school hygiene as related to the 
well-being of the 


will assume 


committee is 


physical and mental 
child. 


British Boys Study French 
Language 


About 350,000 pupils in secondary 
schools of Great Britain are studying 
French, according to statement of Sir 
Aubrey Symonds, permanent secretary to 
the board of education. Most of these 
students, it is believed, are making a 
serious study of the language, and inci- 
dentally becoming acquainted with the 
customs and culture of the French people. 
In addition, about 100,000 pupils between 
10 and 16 years of age, in the new modern 
senior and central schools—a development 
of the old-fashioned elementary schools— 
are enrolled in French classes. The opin- 
ion was expressed by Sir Aubrey that in 
schools and universities generally there is 
a growing appreciation of the need of 
modern language study. Naturally this 
is creating a demand for teachers of 
French and preferably those who have 
studied the French Janguage and culture 
at first hand. 

Many British students are attending the 
University of Paris. In 1927, in order to 
help these students come into immediate 
contact with French young people and to 
provide something of the personal help 
that is a feature of English educational 
methods, the British Institute of Paris was 
established, and located on land belonging 
to the university. Every university and 
university college in Great Britain is now 
aiding it financially. This, with private 
donations, brings the amount to more than 
£100,000. In cooperation with the In- 
stitute is the Collége de la Guild, which 
offers exceptional advantages in the way 
of lectures, library, clubrooms, and other 
facilities for orienting the English students 
in France, and making their period of 
study profitable. 
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The Official Flag of Alaska 


Following a contest for an appropriate 
flag design for Alaska, conducted at the 
suggestion of the Governor of Alaska, by 
the American Legion in public, parochial, 
and native schools, the design shown 
has been selected. The prize was 

Bennie Benson, aged 13 years, a 
seventh-grade Alaskan boy. 

The act adopting the design for the flag 
stated that it was chosen because of its 
simplicity, originality, and symbolism. 
The flag presents a blue field, bordered on 
three sides with a narrow band of gold. In 
the upper right-hand corner appears 
Polaris—the North Star—and below it 
the constellation Ursa Major, with its two 
‘pointers’ indicating the North Star. 
The field of blue typifies one of our 
national colors, the evening sky, the sea, 
mountain lakes, and the wild flowers of 
Alaska; and the gold border, the wealth in 
Alaskan hills and streams. Polaris is the 
guide of the explorer, 
hunter, trapper, woodsman, prospector, 
and surveyor—the northernmost star, 
which will some day take its place as the 
forty-ninth star in our national emblem. 
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Initial showing of the movietone en- 
titled ‘‘ Administrative Work of the Fed- 
eral Government”’ was given on February 
10, at the Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and two young junior high school students 
of Washington appeared in the film. It 
was seer by members of the staff of the 
Office of Education, teachers in schools of 
the city, and representatives from head- 
quarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The production was the work of 
the Electric Research Products (Inc.) 
which is affiliated with the Western 
Electric Co. 
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Educational Progress in the State of Sao 


r aulo, 


Brazil 


By FRANCES M. FERNALD 
Assistant Specialist in Foreign Education, Office of Education 


ASIC LAW of the State of Sao 

Paulo—one of the largest of the 
United States of Brazil—requires that 
instruction shall be placed within the 
reach of every child of school age. In 
attaining this high aim, Sao Paulo seems 
to have made better progress than the 
majority of her 21 sister States. Every 
five minutes the State spends for primary 
schooling a sum that is equivalent in our 
money to about $604. In 1929 the total 
expenditure for education in all grades, 
was about $7,310,428, an increase in five 
years of $3,020,790. 

Enrollment in public primary schools 
jumped in two decades from 100,000 to 
nearly 400,000, and more than a school a 
day has been added to the State’s 
resources during the past nine years. 
Private schools also increased in numbers 
and in influence during this period. 

General, special, and district school 
inspectors are employed. They are -di- 
rectly responsible to the Directoria Geral 
da Instruccio Publica—correspunding to 
our Department of the Interior. All 
inspectors attend semiannual professional 
meetings, and they have assisted in raising 
the level of school work. Trained men 
and women who have had two years of 
experience in directing a large school, are 
eligible for appointment to positions as 
school inspectors. 


In addition to meeting requirements as 
technical advisers to teachers, Sao Paulo 
inspectors, by salvaging material from 
abandoned schools, saved more than 
$66,442 in the cost of construction of 500 
rural schools which were recently opened. 

The plan of competitive bidding for 
school material is now in force, and better 
material than formerly is obtained at less 
than half the amount. 

Sao Paulo planned to complete this year 
one of the best public schools of its kind in 
the western hemisphere, Escola Profis- 
sional ‘‘Carlos de Campos.” It is a girls’ 
vocational school, and is modeled on the 
best type of such schools in the Republic 
of Argentina. The school has’ two 
courses—one theoretical, general, and 
obligatory; the other technical, where a 
trade is chosen. The general course com- 
prises Portuguese, civie education, arith- 
metic, geometry, professional design, 
applied plastic work, and home economics 
and care of the child. 

Instruction for three years in this school 
is free to girls 12 years of age and over. 
Work is assigned to pupils in accordance 
with the degree of skill attained, and 
always with the educational aim in view. 
One-half the amount received through 
sale of the work of pupils is kept in the 
State Savings Bank until the pupil who 
earned it is graduated, when the entire 
sum is presented with her diploma. 









































Escola Profissional Feminina, Carlos de Campos 
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New Books In Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Office of Education 


AcuEson, Epna Lucite. The construc- 


tion of junior church school curricula. 
New York, Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, Bureau of publica- 
tions, 1929. viii, 185 p. tables. 8°. 
(Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity. Contributions to education, 
no. 331) 


The subject of junior church school curricula is 
one concerning which there is but little material 
and for which there is a pressing demand, at least 
for the new type material. There is unusual ac- 
tivity at present in the field of religious investi- 
gations and an interest manifested in religious 
instruction in schools, both week-day and Sab- 
bath schools. This has been caused, the author 
thinks, by the general concern felt in the morals 
of modern youth. With the assistance of edu- 
cators like Kilpatrick, Charters, Bowers, and 
others, a curriculum of religious education has 
been formulated. An examination of recent texts 
of the junior high school level was made by the 
group mentioned, and five were selected for in- 
tensive study. The findings with comments are 
presented, and data are given for discovering 
junior needs from which inferences are presented 
as a guide in curriculum construction. The 
church school curriculum demands the same 
careful and scientific study that is given the 
public school curriculum, in order to adapt it to 
the needs of modern youth, 


Caswetu, Houwiis Leranp. City school 


surveys; an interpretation and ap- 
praisal. New York city, Bureau of 
publications, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1929. vi, 130 p. 
tables, diagrs. (part fold.) 8°. 
(Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity. Contributions to education, 
no. 358) 


This book discusses the development of the 
survey movement with reference to city school 
surveys only, omitting from the study State sur- 
veys and surveys of higher education as well as 
nation-wide surveys in special fields of activity. 
Information is presented as to survey issues of 
importance—the agencies, cost, payment, tabu- 
lation of results, etc. Results of surveys of 73 
city school systems are given. A list of city 
school surveys since 1910 is given in the appendix, 
with the name of the director, year of survey, 
agency, and scope of the survey. 


Croprer, Epwarp N. Society and the 


child. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 
publisher, The Gorham press, 1929. 
208 p. 8°. 

This book presents the principles of child 
care as distinguished from the practice of child 
care, or the applied phase of the subject. Lack 
of material on the theoretical side has caused 
the author to undertake this study. His state- 
ment that a principle is a basic fact, a funda- 
mental truth, is accompanied with the basic 
facts underlying child care in all of its aspects, 
which forms the thesis of the book. The investi- 
gation involves a consideration of social safety, 
the family, the status of children, their de- 
pendency, neglect and abuse, illegitimacy, ju- 
venile delinquency, child labor, ete. 


Dypz, W. F. Public secondary education 


in Canada. New York city, Bureau 
of publications, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1929. ix, 263 p. 
tables, diagrs. 8°. (Teachers college, 
Columbia university. Contributions 
to education, no. 345) 


The purpose of this book is to bring out the 
important characteristics of public secondary 
education in Canada, with a description of the 
principal facts upon which they are based, and 
the important problems revealed as aresult. His 
conclusions are summarized in three points: 
(1) centralized control of provincial systems of 
education; (2) the secondary school system is de- 
veloping under pioneer conditions of life; (3) sec- 
ondary education is in process of democratization. 
For comparative purposes chapters dealing with 
the articulation with elementary schools and 
with higher schools, the training of high-school 
teachers and principals, and the curricula are 
especially significant. 


HARRINGTON, Haroutp L. Program mak- 


ing for junior high schools. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1930. 
vii, 174 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 

The scope of the study is limited to the junior 
high schools of Detroit, Mich. As literature bear- 
ing on this phase of the subject is meager, an at- 
tempt has been made to furnish material for both 
experienced and inexperienced administrators 
with practical methods for constructing pro- 
grams. The subject is discussed in its bearings 
toward the student body, the physical equip- 
ment, teaching staff, organization of recitation 
sections, administration and control, construc- 
tion of the program, adjustments after construc- 
tion, and organization of the lunch-room period. 
Typical programs are furnished, and a summary 
of the instructions in the process to be used. 


KNow.ton, Dantet C. and Tizton, J. 


WarrREN. Motion pictures in history 
teaching. A study of the Chronicles 
of America photoplays as an aid in 
seventh-grade instruction. Published 
for the Department of education, 
Yale university. New Haven, Yale 
university press, 1929. x, 182 p. 
illus., front., tables. 8°. 


The department of education at Yale univer- 
sity conducted an experiment over a period of six 
months to discover the value of motion pictures 
in teaching. Ten photoplays based on chapters 
in early American history were selected from 
the Yale Chronicles of America photoplays for 
the experiment, which was to discover their value 
as an aid to history teaching in junior high school 
classes. The plays selected were: Jamestown, 
The Puritans, Peter Stuyvesant, The Gateway to 
the West, Wolfe and Montcalm, The Eve of the 
Revolution, The Declaration of Independence, 
Yorktown, and Vincennes. The purpose of the 
survey was to find out how much, if any, addi- 
tional interest was created in the subject of history 
by this method; how much it contributed to the 
learning of fundamentals; how much it enriched 
the course, and to what extent it helped the stu- 
dents in retention. The pupils were tested five 
times during the experiment, the tests being 


given in this volume. The authors have recorded 
the details of the experiment, and their findings. 


Lez, Porter R. and KeENwortuy, 


Marion E. Mental hygiene and 
social work ... with the collaboration 
of Sarah Ivins, Eleanor Neustaedter, 
Jeanette Honsberger, Jeanette Reg- 
ensburg. New York, Division of 
publications, The Commonwealth 
fund, 1929. xi,309p. tables, diagrs. 
8° 

The Bureau of children’s guidance was estab- 
lished by the New York school of social work as a 
part of the Commonwealth fund program for the 
prevention of delinquency. The especial func- 
tion of the bureau is to conduct a child-guidance 
clinic for the study and treatment of problem 
children, and to train social workers for psychi- 
atric social work. The report presented is a 
descriptive account of the work of the bureau as 
a center for such work. As a part of child 
guidance, the association and the contact of 
parent and child and their attitudes are 
studied, and the results described. The edu- 
cational program and courses for training in 
psychiatric social work are also described at 
length. 


McGurrey, VERNE. Differences in the 


activities of teachers in rural one- 
teacher schools, and of grade teachers 
in cities. New York city, Bureau of 
publications, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1929. vii, 65 p. 
tables, diagrs. 8°. (Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university. Contri- 
butions to education, no. 346.) 


This investigation undertakes to discover just 
what the differences are, if any, in these two 
groups of teachers; their nature and their signifi- 
cance; and what differentiation of training is 
necessary. Attention is called to the fact that 
there are still more than 160,000 one-teacher 
schools in existence, and the number is decreasing 
but slowly. The facts and the nature of the 
differences between rural and urban teachers are 
given in tabulated form, and show a wide differ- 
ence in a large number of items. Suggestions for 
training prospective teachers of one-teacher 
schools in the knowledge and skills involved in a 
selected number of topics are offered, The study 
indicates that teachers trained for the city school 
will not succeed in the rural school. 


SturRTEVANT, Saran M. and Srrana, 


Ruts. A personnel study of deans 
of girls in high schools. New York 
city, Bureau of publications, Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1929. 
vii, 150 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 
(Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity. Contributions to education, 
no. 393.) 


The status and the duties of deans of women in 
other types of institutions have been investigated 
and the findings published by Teachers college in 
two previous volumes, namely, Deans of women 
in colleges and universities, by Jane L. Jones; 
and Deans of women in teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools, by the authors of this study. One 
hundred deans were selected for this study, to 
illustrate the best practice in the country, and 
their activities, duties, salaries, training, and ex- 
perience were carefully investigated. The re- 
sults of the study are presented in a practical 
manner in this volume. 
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DEVELOPING 
AN ENRICHED CURRICULUM 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 








T IS DIFFICULT to sympathize with the 
FE HEX || terror which seems to possess some of 


x I x the critics of the high school who look 


) ‘y || for its dissolution because of the variety 
x x of subjects of instruction which it pro- 
BORO SR || vides. We live in an age when an effort 
is being made to intellectualize every 
kind of undertaking. What used to be bookkeeping has 
expanded under the conditions of modern business into the 
profession of accounting. Various forms of engineering have 
appeared in the list of professions because each requires long 
and arduous preparation as a prerequisite of success. 
Industry is in the hands of trained engineers. We might 
go on citing examples which show that high grades of intel- 
ligence and superior training are required in a hundred 
positions in society where formerly the professions were 
only three in number. How can anyone contemplate this 
expansion of intellectual interests in society without recog- 
nizing that the schools also must expand? The experiment 
of developing an enriched curriculum can not, of course, be 
brought to complete success in a day, but the experiment 
must go forward. In some way or other the breadth of 
training must correspond to legitimate modern demands. 
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Education Demands 
the Best Brains 


Cian WE NOW get the kind of men we want to go 
into education? Since no university can answer this 
question in the affirmative, it can derive little satis- 
faction from the thought that its salaries are as low as 
those of neighboring institutions. And the expression 
of satisfaction does positive damage in leading the 
public to think that this matter has been settled. It 
will never be settled until America is willing to pay 
enough to induce its best brains to go into the educa- 
tion of its offspring and stay there. It will never be 
settled until professional salaries are such as to make 
scholarship respected in the United States. 


—William James Hutchins. 
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